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MALTERNATIVE MARKETING 


BY CHRISTINE SMALLWOOD 


In 2002, when San Francisco- 
based beverage marketing firm 
McKenzie River Corporation 
decided to launch a new drink called 
Sparks, the company eschewed tele- 
vision commercials, radio spots, bill- 
boards and print media. Instead, 
they opted for the type of giveaways 
meant to incite a flurry of positive 
“word of mouth” testimonials to the 
brand—a strategy 
referred to as “viral marketing.” But 
in Philadelphia and other metropol- 
itan centers surveyed, pushing the | 
sickly sweet mix of alcohol, taurine 
and caffeine has failed to translate 
into sales. Sparks currently sells a 
paltry 500 cases a month in the 
Delaware Valley's five counties. 

McKenzie’s first move was to | 
recycle a strategy it had deployed 
for its now-divested St. Ides malt 
liquor: it called DJ. Pooh. The pro- 
lific Los Angeles producer, who had 
once put together a St. Ides radio 
spot, fashioned a frenetic sound clip 
for the Sparks website. It features a 
loop of the beverage’s three main 
ingredients (neglecting citric acid, 
Siberian ginseng, malt and FD&C | 
yellow number five) against the | 
simple commands of a robotic | 
voice: “Jumpstart your nightlife. 
Drink Sparks.” 

The company also commissioned | 
a clip from electronic music produc- 
er Miguel Depedro. Depedro, who 
operates his sampler under the stage 
name Kid 606, in turn mentioned 
the beverage to his friend Matthew | 
Werth, a Philadelphian breaking | 
into the youth marketing and pro- 
motions business after the sale of his 
record label File 13. Werth had 
hoped to strike a deal. What he | 
found was a kindred spirit. 

“The first rep I dealt with was 
totally fucking cool, totally on the | 
level. She dated a guy in the 
Rapture,” he recalled. He declined 
to give the rep’s name. 

The rep sent forty cases of Sparks | 
to the Last Drop Café at 13th and 
Pine streets, where Werth’s business 
partner, former barista David 
Pianka, receives his packages. | 
Werth later brought the 960 
unopened sixteen-ounce orange 
and silver cans to a friend’s party in 
South Philadelphia. The beverage 
is now a regular sponsor of the par- 
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SWEAT EQUITY, n. 


~ 


. Work performed in exchange for a 
share of ownership in the concern for 
which the work was performed. 

2. A derivative of old-fashioned elbow 
grease, accumulated and traded by 
new-fangled typists. 

3, What you would have paid yourself to 
do the work you already did, if you'd 
had any money at the time. 

4. A chip on the shoulder of a yellowed 
shirt with fraying cuffs. 

5. The net present value of all shirts that 
went unpurchased and unwashed. 

6. The sort of equity that money can't buy, | | 
and probably wouldn't want to anyway. 

7. The principle that equal or at least 
equitable amounts of energy should 
be expended by each partner in a 
venture, 

9, The yield generated by the invest- 
ments one makes in oneself. 

10. The wages of virtue, as measured by 
the virtuous. # 
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| worth $1,500. 


| Commission, after two packed meet- | 


| the month with Carl Primavera, a 
lawyer at Klehr, Harrison, Harvey, 
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*** HOWTOVOTE *** 


NS 2 is the presiden- 
tial election, and both can- 
didates consider Pennsylvania 
crucial to their plans for a 
nationwide victory. October 4 is 
the last day to register to vote. 
Your very last chance is at mid- 
night at the Voter Registration 
Administration office, on the 
fifth floor of 520 N. Delaware. If 
it’s after October 4 and you're 
not sure whether you've regis- 
tered or not, call 215-686-1500 


or 216-686-1508 to find out. 
VOTE ON TUESDAY, Nov. 2: To 
find your polling place, visit 
www.seventy.org, call 215-686- 
1505 or 215-557-3600, or look in 
that day's Philadelphia Inquirer. 
The polls are open between 7 a.m 
and 8 p.m. If this is your first time 
voting, be sure to bring along a dri- 
ver’s license, U.S. passport, or stu- 
dent I.D. If you believe you have 
been unjustly denied your nght to 
vote, call 1-877-VOTES. « 


Page 6: Our New Monthly Business Report 


They say the greatest days of Philadelphia industry are behind us, and yet every 
day we see busy people busying themselves with the organized making and doing 


of things. Capital ventures forth. Enterprises aim for the stars. Flyers fall from the | 


sky like Autumn leaves. Industry News will follow the fortunes of the city from the 


| biggest swaps of stock to the kid who takes your dog for walks. Our debut section 


contains stories on jean kings City Blue, party-giver Rachel Furman, and more. 


What’s New? 


Reports in Brief From Across The City 


THIEVES CLIP HAIR SALONS 

The burglars who hit the Richard 
Nicholas Hair Studio on Sansom Street | 
late last month knew what they were 
doing. After removing a pane of glass 
from the window, they crept inside, 
ignored the brand new computer and 
four plasma flat-screens, and headed 
straight for the nine stylists’ stations, 
stripping them of blowdryers, irons, 
clippers and shears, including owner 
Nick Berardi’s limited edition Hikaris, 


Berardi managed to keep a cool head 
on discovering the break-in the next 
morning. He called the police, found 
some spare shears and opened for busi- 
ness. By the time the fuzz arrived, he'd 
personally coiffed three clients. 

The same week, burglars climbed up 
the fire escape of Luna Salon and Spa, 
smashed a window and slithered inside. 
The take: $200 from the register, a curl- 
ing iron, clippers and a CD player. This 
time the shears were spared. 


FUMO WORKS THE PHONES 

A few weeks after State Sen. Vince 
Fumo beat challenger James Tayoun Jr. 
in the Democratic primary, the incum- 
bent slapped his smiling face on more 
than 40,000 prepaid five-minute phone 
cards and mailed them to voters in his 
district. John Morely, Fumo’s Republican 
challenger, called the cards “a cheesy 
attempt to buy the vote.” 

Fumo enclosed a letter with each card 
making it clear that he was simply 
thanking all his constituents, no matter 
how they voted, “for your participation 
in our Democratic process,” not reward- 
ing them for support or trying win over | 
any fence-sitters before the general elec- 
tion. The buying of votes, after all, is a 
third degree felony under state law. 


GERMANTOWN MUSICIANS’ 
HOME DEEMED HISTORIC 
The Philadelphia Historical 


ings, voted late last month to place the | 
Presser Home for Retired Musicians on 
the city's Register of Historic Places. A 
local church group, Impacting Your 
World Christian Center, is in talks to 
buy the Germantown property at 101- 
121 Johnson St., raze it and build a new | 
addition from scratch. 

After a September 10 hearing on the 
issue, the church returned at the end of 


Branzburg & Ellers, a firm with ties to 
Mayor John Street. The church group 
may appeal the decision, Primavera 
said. Also opposed to the designation | 
was Councilwoman Donna Reed 
Miller, a Democrat from the Eighth 
District, who said she was concerned 
that “historic designation will discour- 
age development.” 

Bernard Wilson, vice president of 
West Germantown Neighbors, said the 
surrounding neighborhood has seen a 
loss of historic fabric for years. The 100 
block of Johnson, in contrast, is an 
“oasis of peace amid poverty.” 

Christine Tiles, another neighbor- 
hood resident, presented a petition 
signed by 188 residents in support of 
the nomination. 


WEEKLY SPIRIT TO BATTLE 
PNI’S STAR NEWSPAPER 

When Philadelphia Newspapers, 
Inc., the Knight Ridder-owned enter- 
prise that publishes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Daily News, bought the 
Star newspapers from owner Jonathan 
Stern this spring, did they ever expect 
that come fall, they would already face a 
seasoned competitor? Starting October 
13, there’s going to be a new neighbor- 
hood weekly in town: the Spirit. 

Produced and owned by Tom and 
Maryanne Milligan, New Jersey resi- 
dents who grew up in Fishtown, the 
Spirit is edited by former Star staff 
writer and editor Carol Denker. 

“When the paper was sold,” Denker, 
who makes her main living as a portrait 
artist, explained, “it changed a lot. Size, 
content, ad ratio and the spirit that it 
conveyed. The community, especially 
Fishtown, was very upset.” 

From their office at 109 E. Girard 
Avenue, her new team of six employees 
will spread the free Spirit to the 
doorsteps, libraries and delis of 
Fishtown, Northern Liberties, 
Kensington, Girard, Port Richmond 
and Fairmount. The Spirit, with a circu- 
lation of 40,000, will return to the 11- 
by-17-inch mini-broadsheet size of the 
Stern-owned Star. 


RANDOLPH ON BALLOT 
After a protracted dispute over the 
validity of his nominating petitions, 
independent candidate Chris Randolph 
will appear on the ballot against U.S. 
Rep. Bob Brady on Nov. 2. Brady is also 
facing a Republican challenger, 


Deborah Williams. Randolph said he | 


plans to challenge the fairness of voting 


machines, and that Brady has yet to | 


reply to his phone calls and emails 
requesting a debate. 


PRESIDENTIAL DEBATES IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD PARKS 

This month, Philadelphians watching 
the presidential debates won't have to 
yell at their television screens alone. 
Instead, they can gather at South 
Philadelphia’s Goldstar Park, North 
Philadelphia's Norris Square Park and 
West Philadelphia's Calvary Center for 


Culture and Community to enjoy the | 
| remembered as a brilliant poet, the 


experience in the company of their 
neighbors and one twelve-foot screen, 
one ten-foot mast and one really big 
antenna. 

The Public Debates Project, in the 
works since late July, is the effort of a 
group of twenty Philadelphians between 
the ages of 19 and 25. Inspired by a 
homelessness advocacy organization 
who ran a similar event in New York 
City in 2000, they seck to provide open 
and unrestricted access to the debates. 
The first and last debates (Sep. 29 and 
Oct. 13) will be broadcast live; the sec- 
ond (Oct. 9), which takes place on 
Friday night, will air the next afternoon. 

The schedule also includes family- 
friendly activities for those under the 
age of 18. The $2,000 Public Debates 
Project was funded by the Swarthmore 
Foundation, the White Dog 
Foundation, Carnival for Change and 
one private donor. For more informa- 


tion, contact phillydebates@yahoo.com. 


LIVE NUDE GIRLS 


DANCE ON LAPS OF 


GRAND OLD PARTY 


Undercover Blogger Beholds 


| Elephants Pitching Big Tents | 


& Unfurling Wrinkled Trunks 


SCORES WAITRESS TELLS ALL 


BY MARA HVISTENDAHL 


Of all New York City’s upscale | 


strip clubs, the most notoriously 
upscale is Scores, where cover, a beer 
and a six-minute lap dance will set a 
man back $59. It was at Scores that 
a Bangladeshi businessman racked | 
up a $129,626 bill last fall. It was 
checks from Scores, media specula- 
tion has it, that helped bring about | 


the summer's $54 million gender | 


discrimination suit against Morgan 
Stanley. And it is Scores dancers 


who inspired Striptease, pose in | 


Playboy, and make frequent appear- 
ances on Howard Stern's show. 

By May, Scores had begun 
preparing for the Republican 
National Convention in earnest. 
Lonnie Hanover, the club’s publi- 
cist, began talking to the New York 
Daily News, the New York Post, and 
the New York Observer about the 
calls from Republican delegations 
and the “big name entertainers” 
who would be specially imported 
for their ecdysiastic needs. 

Articles began to appear with 
headlines like “Sex Pros Get Ready 


for Party.” The rest of the press | 


latched onto the story like a gaggle 
of trend-crazy junior high school 
girls. Even the editors of the very 
literary magazine at which I am an 
intern deemed it worthy of a sen- 
tence in our August issue. Another 
intern called Hanover and got from 
him the juiciest detail yet: the club 
was going to hire “100 extra girls” 
for convention week. 

One rainy Friday night in early 


| July, I painted my nails, sprayed my 


hair until it was stiff, applied eye 
shadow and lip gloss, stuffed my 
bra, put on tight black pants and a 
tiny shirt, and took the subway | 
down to the dark stretch of 11th 
and 12th avenues between 20th and 
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KNOCKING ON DO ON DOORS 
FOR SUBURBAN VOTES 


BY JACOB BLECHER 
On a gray afternoon in suburban 
Montgomery County, I’m standing 
at the door of a modern luxury 
home done up to look like a colonial 
rowhouse. I ring the doorbell. A 
middle-aged blonde woman peeks 

her head out. “Yes?” she asks. 
“Hi, my name is Jacob,” I say, 
pointing at my nametag. “I’m from a 
non-profit organization called 


America Coming Together, and, uh, 


| 


$1.00 In Puica. $2.00 ELSEWHERE 


THE COUNTDOWN TO NOVEMBER 2” 
PLEBES PRIMED TO PICK PRESIDENT 


“City of Nation’s 


Birth to Choose 


World’s Most Powerful Man 


WHY RIZZO ROLLS REPUBLICAN 
WHY KERRY’S CARRIED COHEN 


f you follow the polls, public 


opinion sometimes seems 


| strapped to a rollercoaster that soars 


we're going around the neighbor- 


hood asking people—” 

“Not interested,” 
| and slams the door. 

This house is the tenth I've visited 
this afternoon canvassing for 
| America Coming Together (ACT), 
| and I have yet to have a conversation 
| of more than fifteen words. Like 
| MoveOn.org, ACT is one of the 

largest Democratic soft money 
| organizations, also known as 527s. 
| Federal law allows ACT and other 


527s to buy issue-oriented adver- 


| tisements, organize get-out-the- 


| vote drives and criticize the presi- 
dent’s positions, so long as they 
| don't explicitly push for John Kerry 
jor coordinate their activities with 
his campaign. ACT hopes to spend 
$75 tnillion ciping | to defeat 


| turn to AC T, page 4 


Too Rich to Quit 


Algernon Sydney Leg Philadelphia’ ’s Wannabe Lord Byron 


BY KEVIN 


y all appearances, Algernon 
Sydney Logan was like any 


Philadelphia aristocrat at the end of | 


the 19th century. He spent his 
mornings strolling the grounds of a 
family estate, afternoons sailing the 
Delaware Bay and evenings at the 
Academy of Music. He could hunt, 
skate, draw, dance, farm, ride hors- 
es, pilot ships, and play the violin. 
But none of this could make a 


happy man of Logan, who only | 


wanted the one thing that would 
elude him his entire life—to be 


Lord Byron of the Delaware Valley. 
As a young man he would recite his 
poems to an empty bedroom, con- 


| vinced the ghosts of Homer and 


Shelley were murmuring their 
approval at his sentimental 


| Victorian verse. But by the time he 


was 42 years old, Logan began to 
realize that he would have to con- 
tent himself with writing for an 
imaginary audience. 

“It seems to me that I stand a very 
good chance of never being heard 
of at all, even after my death,” he 
confided to his diary. 

He was right. By the time he died 
in 1925, at the end of a bruising 
crusade for literary fame and long 
trail of unread books, history had 
rendered its irrevocable verdict: 


PLUNKETT 


| Logan was a dilettante. 
| Today, the only place where 
the libraries of massive institutions, 
rare book dealers and the stone 
walls of Logan's mausoleum at 
West Laurel Hill Cemetery in Bala 
Cynwyd. In front of the crypt 
stands a marble obelisk with the 
titles of Logan's books carved into 
its base: The Last Crusade, The 
Mirror of a Mind, The Image of Air, 
| A Feather from the World's Wing. 
Near a stone clock forever indicat- 
ing three o’clock—the time of 
Logan's death—is this epitaph: 
All worthy effort is its own 
reward / Who looks for more is 
out of tune with time; / 
Nature but bids our hearts to 
find accord / With the wind 
currents of her shifting clime. 
But while Logan continues to 


fenouncement from beyond the 
grave, during his life he was con- 


for worthy poetic efforts. He 
redoubled his efforts after cach of 
his many failures, all to no avail. 
Algernon Sydney Logan was 
born into old money and the social 
Station that came with it. 


turn to LOGAN, page 10 


she interrupts, | 


and dips with every news cycle. But 
really, when a hundred million peo- 
ple join together to make a decision 
they'll have to live with for the next 
four years, the process is a slow and 
incremental one. Carefully following 


its course through a few individuals | 


| can reveal as much if not more than 


repeating the same scripted tele- 
phone conversation with thousands 
of randomly selected strangers. 
Over the course of the last 
month, we interviewed voters from 
all walks of life about their feelings 
on the presidential race, everyone 
from lawyers and politicians to stu- 
dents and laborers. We wanted to 
know how people felt about the last 
four years of the Bush administra- 
tion, whether they planned to vote 
differently than they did in 2000, 
and what issues and events did the 
most to change their minds or 
shore up their convictions. While 
we didn’t walk away with any hard 
predictions on how America is like- 


| ly to vote, we learned a great deal 


about how the candidates are faring 
in the terrain of individual judg- 


| ment. Here’s what we heard, in the 


Logan's literary works survive are | 


broadcast this message of stoic | 


vinced that fame was his just reward | 


His | 


voters’ own words: 


DARNELL CHILES, 41, wi// vote for 
the first time in November. Formerly 
homeless, he currently works two jobs, 
one as a janitor and one at Suburban 
Station. 

After forty-one years of not vot- 
ing, I registered to vote this year. I'm 
going to vote for Kerry. Anybody 
but Bush. I finally registered because 
I'd like to see an immediate change. 
Four more years of Bush would 
mean chaos. It would cause a lot 
more damage. Enough is enough. 

There's a lot of poverty and home- 
less people here in Philadelphia. 
And it didn’t happen overnight. 


There’s a lot of addiction. I'm an | 


addict in recovery. The crises in my 


life never went away and I just kept | 
reaching for it to self-medicate. | 


And now they [the Bush adminis- 
tration] are cutting funding for 
rehabilitation. 

Those are the issues I’m voting 
on: rehabilitation and homelessness. 
You work a forty hour week, but 
after taxes, transit pass, something 
to eat—God forbid you have to pay 
rent—your pay’s all gone. 


I really believe that more people | 


will vote this time. President after 
president has come to the NAACP 
Convention. But this year, Bush 
didn’t show. It was a slap in the face 
to the black community. He can go 
all over the country for the high 
rollers. His base is the rich—he 
gave a speech and said that. “This is 
my foundation,” he said. It was a 
joke, but it’s true. 

I think the election is gonna be 
pretty close, but it’s gonna be clear. 
This time, either you win or you lose. 


JESSE WALTERS, 48, ts a Jifelong 
Republican and president of the 
Germantown Republican Club. He 
was to be the Pennsylvania Republican 
Committee's first openly gay delegate at 
the Republican National Convention, 
until he resigned his seat. 

In 2000, Bush led me to believe 
he was going to much less conserva- 
tive than he’s been. But almost from 
day one, I haven't seen him do any- 
thing to live up to what he said he 
stood for. His whole administration 
has been a train wreck. Other than 
the tax cuts and cleaning up 
Afghanistan, I don’t think he’s done 
anything right. 

I don't know if he would govern a 
second term as more of a moderate 
because he’s no longer beholden to 
the religious right, or if he would be 
even more conservative than he’s 
been because he wouldn't have to 
stand for reelection. If he decided 
to govern even more conservatively, 
I think it would mean more blur- 
ring of the line separating church 
and state. And like 
Philadelphia, who didn't support 


cities 
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a» FIVE YEAR DIARY « 


because Sue did not want to see our film. Mummy and I thought film was boring. FEBRUARY 


— 


12114, 1960; Went out with Mary in evening. Met Gail at Baker's station. Mary took my out to din 
ner. We went and saw Music Hall. Was very good, arrived home 11:30. FENRUARY 13711, 1960; Had 
letter from Selfridges. Very rainy day, Did shopping. Talked to Joan for a while. Watched TV. and 
did my knitting. Helped Mummy do floor and washing. We had restful evening. FEBRUARY 1414, 
1960: Joan contracted mumps. Mummy cooked curried chicken. Watched film, got dressed .. 


IVORY MERCHANTS 


‘FILL 3-RING GIRCUS 
‘FORDUMBO'S SPEECH 


On Safari at the RNC: 
Snapshots from the Fétes, 
The Prison and the Streets 


| THE NEW N YORK STAMPEDE 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Five thou- 


| sand Republican delegates convened 


at Madison Square Garden last 
month, surrounded by seating for 
| 10,000 more. During the course of 
the same week, a million people 
up for the 
Convention. Which direction the 
television cameras of your local affil- 
iate were pointed is irrelevant—pure 
numbers suggest that the news of the 
week was to be found outside 
Madison Square Garden. 


It seemed inherently imprudent 


showed counter- 


| of the Grand Old Party to convene 


in New York. After all, three years 
after the events of September 11, 


| 2001, that state enjoys the lowest 


per-capita dole of homeland securi- 
ty resources in the country, and the 
federal emergency relief funds 
actually delivered by Mr. Bush and 
his congress come out to about 
one-fifth of what was promised to 
the city in the dramatic days fol- 
lowing the attacks. When the 
Republicans hit the ground there 
could be, it seemed safe to assume, 
some bad blood. 

Indeed, an estimated two percent 
of the city’s population participated 
in at least one counter-Convention 
event. They were joined by a half- 
million visiting dissidents who, after 
a year of planning, had arranged for 
housing, transportation, daycare, 
and their every sundry need. Thusly 
prepared, they executed hundreds of 
loosely affiliated demonstrations, 
performances, organized gestures, 
marches, vigils, happenings, cotil- 
lions, and other spirited cumula- 
tions. Here is a digest of one New 
Yorker's week outside the Garden 
walls. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 28 

1:30 p.m. Approaching the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Since 10:30 this 
morning people have been gather- 
ing among the shade of the London 
Plane trees in Cadman Plaza for the 
“March for Women’s Lives.” Free 
bagels have been distributed, as well 
as complimentary Venus Water for 
which, the 
assure us, is as good for one gender 
as the other. Exactly three older 
white gentlemen in baseball caps are 
standing on the curb with poster- 


Women, volunteers 


boards reading ‘Repent.’ 
The front of the march reached 
Manhattan’s City Hall forty-five 
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2: An Editorial on The Election, An 
Obituary for JOHN GUINTHER, a Letter 
3: More Letters, an Opinion on the 
state of WORLD Music, and a continua- 
tion of our report from SCORES. 

4-5: The continuation of our stories on 
VoTeRs and the RNC, and Poems. 

6-7: Industry News. The debut of our 
new Buisness Section, with the continu- 
ation of SPARKS, A report on CITy 
BLUE, varied reports from THE WATER 
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Preaching to the Choir 


O: November 2, you will wake, rise and 
possibly wonder where, exactly, is the 
location of your polling place. You will consult 


friends, computers, and the daily papers. You - 


will write down directions and, at some point 
during your daily errands, stop at a school or 
community center or store and cast a small bat- 
tery of votes. Some of you may even go out of 
your way to do so. We will do the same. 

Voting is important, as we've all heard from 
many who have chosen to drop by the political 
tent this fall. We agree, and join hands with 
Gideon Yago, Andre 3000, and Lindsay Lohan 
to say yes, we should vote, every last one of us. 
Just step behind this curtain, press a few but- 
tons and presto! Sleep well tonight, patriot. 
Your voice has been heard. 

Or so they say. But really, you could train 
your dog to go in the booth and push the right 
buttons for you, so long as you gave him a treat 
afterwards. If that weren't the case, many of 
our more senior city officials and state legisla- 
tors would be out of work. We take issue with 
the idea that voting alone is the essence of pol- 
itics and citizenship. We are all in favor of 
encouraging the apathetic to get out there and 
rock, chins up. But pretending that it is enough 
to Just Vote, that this in itself is democratic and 
valuable, is insulting to the very meaning of an 
election. A vote means nothing unless it is cast 
for or against. With all due respect to Sean 
Combs's firepower, “Vote or Die” is an empty 
and meaningless threat, dreamed up by one 
who would rather retain both the red and blue 
halves of his market share than pick a side and 
fight for it. 

The question before us is not Vote or Die 
but George Bush or John Kerry. The answer, 
known to anyone willing to take an honest look 
at what's happened to our nation and world 
over the last four years, is John Kerry. We know 
that Kerry appreciates the complexities of 
where we are as a nation, and that he’s willing 
to address them with a pragmatic and thought- 
ful approach. 

At this date, that’s about all we know. But 
it’s enough, because he’s not George Bush. 
George Bush, who still can't explain what it is 
that our soldiers in Iraq are dying for. George 
Bush, who expects us to forget that he lied 
about Saddam’s supposed links to al-Qaeda 
and weapons of mass destruction. George 
Bush, whose tax policies have done more than 
any president in the last hundred years to 
insure that our nation’s wealth stays concen- 
trated in as few hands as possible. George 
Bush, who would rather spend billions con- 
quering a desert on the other side of the world 
than ensure that doctors will be there to care 
for us when we are sick. George Bush, who has 
the power to deem any American citizen an 


“enemy combatant” and imprison them indefi- 
nitely without a trial. George Bush, who 
believes his enemies are infidels, and that his 
will to destroy them is God’s. 

You may already agree with us about 
George Bush, and that’s a good thing. We 
probably have other things in common, too. 
That’s also not so bad. We are sick and tired of 
accusations that “preaching to the choir” is not 
worthwhile—as if the choir had no need for 
any encouragement, as if they never needed to 
be reminded what it is that they first gathered 
to sing about. As if there ever were a choir 
without a preacher counting up the heads and 
pouring the coffee. The survival of any commu- 
nity depends on internal dialog about tactics 
and shared beliefs, the refinement of a collec- 
tive notion of the center they have gathered 
around. It is simply too disheartening to fight 
against the brutality of the world when one 
rages alone. But together, a union of like-mind- 
ed people is like a fire; the hotter they become 
at the core, the further they will spread and the 
longer they will last. In other words, E pluribus 
unum; together we will not be broken. 

Our votes are not the end of a process but a 
beginning. Immediately after they are cast, we 
will need to busy ourselves ensuring that they 
are counted. We need to ask ourselves now what 
we will do if George Bush attempts to steal his 
second term just as he stole his first. Will we 
again step aside and docilely browse through 
the papers’ daily accounts of the coup? Or will 
we fight, and if so, what weapons have we to 
fight with? Four years ago we were caught us 
unawares; this year we'll wake up on November 
3 knowing that the Republican Party isn’t inter- 
ested in counting every vote and ready to chal- 
lenge them in the courts, in the street, and, if 
need be, at the gates of the White House. 

If we are indeed fed up with the Bush 
administration’s lack of transparency and 
accountability, its headstrong refusals to engage 
its critics, its willingness to seize our dollars and 
give them away to the firms of campaign con- 
tributors and well-connected friends, are we 
willing to bring the same level of scrutiny to 
Philadelphia’s Democratic Party? Do we cow 
about, digging our heels into the sand and 
rolling our eyes at the stars, or do we enter the 
ring and throw down the gloves, demanding 
something more than one week of three-inch 
headlines and the appointment of a special com- 
mission or two? As our moment in the booth 
approaches, we look forward to using our vote for 
Kerry to spark another four years of tracking 
down every last receipt of every last fortunate 
son, of twisting as many thorns as we can muster 
into as many sides as deserve the pinch in 
Washington, Harrisburg and City Hall. Please 
consider this an invitation to do the same. #~ 


LETTER 


BASIC TRAINING 


BY ROB ARMSTRONG 


t begins with a bus ride from the airport. 

It is usually late at night or early in the 
morning. You are totally disoriented—far 
from Detroit, or Des Moines, or the Dutch 
country (yours truly). The bus pulls through 
the metal fence and a man gets on the bus in 
the hat you have come to associate with 
movies or tall tales from family members 
from long ago. He says, “Welcome to 
Hell...I now own you.” You suddenly forget 
what it was you were thinking when you 
signed that paper in the fluorescent-lit office 
of the recruiter. Suddenly you are discon- 
nected from the ideals of your youth—“Be 
all that you can be” or some show on TV (or 
the current joke, “an Army of One.” There 
isn’t a soldier alive who understands that 
one.), seeing them for the first time as prop- 


aganda. Finally, you are outside yourself 


looking down. You realize that you are going 
to have to lose a significant part of how you 
were raised in order to make it through the 
following weeks and months. 

The next thing you know, you have made 
it through your initial processing (uniforms, 
haircuts, trying to be cool). You are standing 
against a wall, first in a long line of very 
young and very awkward boys who no longer 
hang on the corners, or ride dirt bikes, or 
chase girls, and the Drill Sergeant asks (“yes- 
you, four-eyes-piece-of-shit”), “Why did 
you join this, motherfucka?” 

You were not brought up around this 
kind of language, but you like how it sounds, 
You stumble for words, since you were 
unfortunate enough to be born with the first 
letter of the alphabet as your last initial. 

“Uh, to serve my country, drill sergeant?” 
You remember Full Metal Jacket and John 
Wayne and Uncle so and so... did I get that 


right? “Drop, you worthless dick—get down.” 
The next victim states proudly that he joined 
to “blow shit up”; the next, “to kill’; the next, 
“to drive a tank and crush their heads.” 
These boys do not do push-ups. These boys 
learned quickly that those were the right 
answers. 

Your teenage identity is bludgeoned and 
tossed out the window and it all becomes a 
blur. 

All the time in those incredibly macho 
mosh pits of 1988 will not help you now. 
Before you know it, you enjoy anger and 
rage and the thirst for blood and years 
later, you realize that their training worked 
on you because you were young and want- 
ed to rebel, or maybe you had something to 
prove. Years after this, they start shipping 
young Americans home day after day that 
were exactly like you, and then Rumsfeld 
and the Brass cast blame on good ol’ scape- 
goat Private Appalachia (the last accept- 
able stereotype?) for torturing people, and 
it hits you... this was me, and thousands 
like me. 

You hear people say things like “they 
joined,” (these 18-year-old kids from the 
rural backwaters and inner cities all over this 
country) and “...blame must be cast on 
them...” It sickens and frustrates you and 
the anger comes roaring back, something 
they never taught you to deal with the way 
they did that .50 caliber machine gun. Then 
the ambivalence descends, after the rage sub- 
sides—you learned things that you did not 
need to learn—and it is these things that 
stick around, constant reminders of both the 
best and worst time in your short life. 

—Rob Armstrong, United States Army, 
Honorable Discharge, August 1999 # 
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OBITUARY 


JOHN GUINTHER 


1927— 2004 


Journalist & Author 


BY MARK B. COHEN 


ohn Guinther, whose writings freed three innocent men, died late last month at 77. 
Where other reporters wanted to get the story right, Guinther wanted to get the 
system right. Where other reporters wanted to quote the right sources, Guinther 
agonized over whether his sources were right. Where other reporters wanted to 

climb to the top, Guinther wanted to lift the guy without power, the victim of injus- 

tice, the one nobody else would listen to, to the top. 

Guinther was a late bloomer. For the first forty years of his life, the only place his 
byline appeared was the local chapter newsletter of Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA), a good government group, and the only taste of fame he experienced was when 
strangers periodically confused him with John Gunther, a then-famous writer on inter- 
national affairs. 

In 1971, Guinther left his job selling advertisements for the Jewish Times to write 
speeches and position papers for my father, Councilman David Cohen, in his unsuc- 
cessful race for mayor. After the campaign, Guinther and my father co-founded 
Philadelphians Who Care to continue to influence the direction of city policy. 
Guinther’s first break in journalism came from one of the readers of his newsletter, 
Philadelphia Magazine editor Alan Halpern, who began to assign Guinther articles on 
Philadelphia politics, thus launching a legendary career that would win him awards 
from the Robert F. Kennedy Foundation, the American Bar Association, and his alma 
mater Kutztown University, among others. 

Three men who were wrongly convicted of murder are now free, thanks to 
Guinther’s thorough analysis of trial transcripts and interviews in a series of newspa- 
per and magazine articles. Guinther also wrote books that celebrated Philadelphia 
heroes like mayor Richardson Dilworth, planning visionary Ed Bacon, hatemonger 
turned peacemaker Daniel Martinez, policeman Frank Friel and trial attorney Steve 
Sheller. In his articles and books, Guinther mercilessly documented the mistakes and 
inefficiencies of Philadelphia’s bureaucratic systems. What problems were they created 
to solve, and to what degree were they succeeding? He relentlessly assailed any program 
that failed to meet its stated goals. “If they really wanted to fix it, they could,” he would 
say of bureaucracy after bureaucracy. 

For Guinther, hell’s hottest furnace was reserved for the governmental official whose 
attitude was “I’m just doing my job.” Everyone in government, he said, had to do more 
than meet a narrow job description. They had to do justice. He was cheerfully cynical 
about the limits of politicians. “If your favorite politician says something you don't like, 
don't worry. He doesn’t mean it any more than when he says something you do like.” 

Guinther made his living one article and book at a time. He never hired a research assis- 
tant, and chose to live frugally so he could pursue the unglamorous subjects of his choice. 

His life’s mission was his work and he continued to spend long hours on journalis- 
tic projects late into his life. “He was one of my closest friends,” my father said at his 
funeral, “but I felt I never really knew him.” 

“He considered you a member of the family,” his daughter Carol told me, “but he 
probably never told you that.” 

At Guinther’s funeral, eulogists asked whether he was a great man. It was agreed 
that he was not famous man, in part because he never mastered the arts of sound bites 
and networking. Once one book or article was completed, he moved on to the next. If 
he ever held a book signing party, none of his mourners could recall it. 

Guinther reminded me of Philadelphia's I.F. Stone. Stone was born in my legisla- 
tive district, worked as a reporter for the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Camden Courier- 
Post, and is best known as the editor and sole writer of I.F. Stone's Weekly, a one-man 
newspaper which spoke out against McCarthyism, racism, and the war in Vietnam. 
Like Guinther, he was fascinated by the legal process, wrote a book critiquing it, and 
once talked himself into a volunteer position as my father’s legal assistant to get a first- 
hand view of a case he was interested in. Stone’s reputation as one of America’s finest 
journalist has outlasted the emotions surrounding the issues he covered. Guinther’s 
work deserves similar recognition. 

I hope there can one day be a website with articles from Guinther’s canon, journal- 
istic awards given in John Guinther’s name and symposia, for journalists and other 
interested citizens, to discuss Guinther’s issues. To do any of this would require time, 
money, and public support. I would encourage any of Guinther’s interested friends and 
admirers to contact me, and join others in pushing questions of Philadelphia justice, 
city planning, bureaucratic responsiveness, and historical appreciation to the forefront 
of public discussion. Although John Guinther’s fertile mind will not be producing any 
more work (at least one book, on anti-tobacco lawyer Steve Sheller, is forthcoming), 
we should continue to honor the great legacy he left behind. = 

State Rep. Mark B. Cohen represents Pennsylvania’s 202nd District. He can be reached 
at mcohen@pahouse.net. Hts blog can be read online at phillyblog.com. 


CORRECTIONS 


In our September issue, we published an article on Chris Randolph's congressional campaign 
that contained an unacceptably high number of errors and omissions. 

The article states that Randolph “remained on the unemployment rolls” during his campaign 
while failing to mention that he sought out fulltime work as required by law and that later in the 
campaign, he stopped collecting unemployment altogether. The article erroneously states that 
Randolph devoted himself “fulltime to gaining ballot access” and “urged his friends to do the same.” 
In fact, Randolph did not instruct any of his friends to leave their jobs. The article erroneously 
states that Randolph conducted his 2003 campaign for City Council by reaching out to likely vot- 
ers through late night telephone calls when in fact, Randolph used email. When Randolph brought 
his petitions to Harrisburg, the article erroneously states that he had “a thick sheaf of photocopied 
petitions in his arms.” In fact, most of the petitions were not photocopies, but originals. The arti- 
cle erroneously identifies the name of Randolph's political organization as “Randolph 4 Congress.” 
In fact, the name of his organization is “Randolph for Congress.” The article erroneously describes 
this group as a “party,” when in fact it is a political body and is not secking party status from the 
state. The article identifies one of Randolph's campaign volunteers as “Santoro,” while failing to 
give the volunteer's first name, which is “Craig.” The article erroneously states that Randolph's 
opponent, Rep. Bob Brady, was first elected to Congress in 1988 when in fact he was elected ten 
years later, in 1998. The article erroneously asserts that Randolph's apartment contains “obscure 
1960s Cambodian and Thai rock compilations,” when in fact Randolph owns only Cambodian 
compilations, not Thai ones, The article describes a campaign event as being its 
meeting.” In fact, the event was the campaign's first “meet-up,” publicized electronically and open 
to the public, but the campaign had had several closed meetings beforehand. The article Scveribes 
an incident, captured on video, where Randolph screams at a canvasser for the Democratic Party 
but fails to include Randolph's own version of the event, and erroneously identifies the worker “ 
“DNC volunteer, when in fact he was an employee of Grassroots Campaigns, Inc. The article 
should have given Randolph a chance to explain his behavior during the altercation 

We deeply regret any disservice these errors caused to Chris Ra 
readers. We thank him for making us aware of them. 
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OPINION 


DEAF TO THE WORLD 


How the Bush Administration is Pulling the Plug on World Music 


BY DANIEL FLAUMENHAFT 


anning Eyre of Public Radio 
Bice has called the band 

Mamar Kassey “one of the most excit- 
ing roots pop bands anywhere in Africa.” 
Certainly, Mamar Kassey is the most successful 
band to ever emerge 
from the African country 
of Niger, whose president 
has called the group a 
“national treasure.” 
Drawing on West and 
North African sources, 


their music is an unusual 


mixture of moving 
rhythms and delicate 
melodies that blends 


call-and-response vocals, 
polyrhythmic percussion 
and Afrobeat guitar with 
dry, breathy Fulani flute 
and delicately plucked 
khomsa, a _ lute-like 
instrument originating in 
the Gnawa music of 
Morocco. 

Mamar Kassey has 
toured extensively in 
Africa, Europe and Asia, 
released two albums with 
global distribution on the prestigious 
Harmonia Mundi label, and their first U.S. 
concert got a rave review in the New York Times. 
When the group’s agent contacted me about 
booking them for October 2, it only took about 
five minutes of their latest CD, Alatoumi, to 
make up my mind. 

But unfortunately, Mamar Kassey won't be 
coming to Philadelphia anytime soon. They 
won't be playing anywhere else in this country, 
either. Like far too many musicians over the last 
four years, the band was forced to cancel its 
entire U.S. tour after the Department of 


The Department of Homeland Security 
prevented the band Mamar Kassey from 
performing in West Philadelphia. 


Homeland Security’s Bureau of Citizenship 
and Immigration Services (or BCIS, formerly 
INS, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service) failed to respond to six of the eight 
band members’ visa applications. Repeated 
inquiries from the 
group’s tour manager 
received no response. 

The problem clearly 
wasn't with the group's 
application or back- 
ground. Their visa peti- 
tion had been prepared by 
an experienced immigra- 
tion attorney and submit- 
ted months in advance, 
and the band had toured 
internationally for years 
without any problems. As 
their agent wrote me in 
early September, “none of 
us understand how this 
group of talented artists 
could possibly be a threat 
to the U.S., and the lack 
of understanding and 
response from DHS has 
been extremely frustrat- 
ing and unfair.” 

Mamar Kassey’s experience is hardly 
unique. Over the last four years, it’s become 
more and more difficult for even the best- 
known international musicians to enter the U.S. 
The effect on the American world music scene 
has been devastating. New York’s World Music 
Institute, arguably the country’s premiere pre- 
senter of international music, had to cancel 
nearly one in six 2003 concerts because of 
delayed or denied visas. The effect on smaller 
venues has been even worse. Some, like Boston's 
ten-year-old Gaelic Roots Music, Song and 
Dance Summer School and Festival, have sim- 


ply closed. Locally, El Festival Cubano, once a 
two-week, multi-venue extravaganza, has been 
reduced to a single small event. 

In the most extreme cases, nationals of par- 
ticular countries have been denied visas as a 
matter of policy. The U.S. Interests Section (a 
euphemism for embassy) in Havana did not 
issue a single new visa in 2003. More often, 
decisions are delayed, leading to cancelled 
events and tours. While the situation is most 
extreme for artists from the Middle East, prob- 
lems are also common for those from Ireland 
and many Asian, African and Latin American 
countries. I occasionally hear about cases 
involving British and even Canadian nationals. 
Even where agents and promoters have been 
able to get elected officials to intercede and 
visas are eventually granted, delays and harass- 
ment often occur at the border. 

What’s going on here? The Bush adminis- 
tration would have us believe that it’s all a mat- 
ter of national security, an unfortunate but nec- 
essary fact of life in a post-September 11 world. 
However, the problems predate the World 
Trade Center attacks by several months, and 
many of them suggest that the administration is 
more concerned with the appearance of nation- 
al security than the fact. 

In July 2001, the INS (now the BCIS) 
instituted a new premium processing service 
that guaranteed that a visa would be processed 
within two weeks of receipt and that all ques- 
tions about pending applications would receive 
immediate personal responses. The cost? One 
thousand dollars, in addition to the regular 
application fee of $185 and a consular fee that 
depends on the country of origin. At the same 
time, options for appealing standard applica- 
tions were reduced and response times soared. 
The average time required to obtain visas for 
Canadian artists, for example, went from twen- 
ty to 120 days. 

After September 11, 2001, things got even 
worse. In theory, all applicants’ names are 
checked against multiple security databases, 
which should cause equal delays for everyone. 
In practice, it seems only to be applied to 
nationals of certain countries, and even then, it 
appears to happen in an inconsistent and con- 
fusing way. As with Mamar Kassey, or with the 
World Music Institute’s “Masters of Persian 
Music” tour, some band members get visas 


quickly and others experience extended delays. 
A given group's visas may be processed reason- 
ably efficiently for one tour and then not come 
through in time for the next. 

Furthermore, the countries whose citizens 
experience the most difficulty are often not 
even those most likely to cause risks (although 
well-known musicians are pretty unlikely to 
turn out to be terrorists, anyway). Twelve of the 
nineteen September 11 hijackers came from 
Saudi Arabia, yet ninety percent of visas for 
Saudis are granted quickly and efficiently; the 
country remains the second easiest Middle 
Eastern country (after Israel) from which to 
enter the U.S. Meanwhile, citizens of other 
countries find themselves in a bizarre, 
Kafkaesque world of unresponsive bureaucracy. 

Mamar Kassey’s situation is a case in point. 
Few Americans had paid much attention to 
Niger until George W. Bush’s 2003 State of the 
Union address charged that the Iraqi govern- 
ment had recently attempted to buy uranium 
ore from that nation. When former 
Ambassador Joseph C. Wilson revealed that 
the administration had known since 2002 that 
the claim was based on crude forged docu- 
ments, the administration leaked his wife’s 
identity as a CIA agent. There’s no way to 
know for sure whether the members of Mamar 
Kassey are victims of bureaucratic inefficiency 
or something more, but it’s clearly in Bush's 
interest to make Niger appear threatening. 

International musicians are hardly the 
worst victims of the administration's immigra- 
tion policies. Unlike many foreign nationals in 
the U.S., they have not been subjected to indef- 
inite detention without charges or deported to 
face torture in countries that they had fled years 


before International record sales and the | 


income from European tours continue to make 
many of them among the wealthier residents of 
their home countries. Nonetheless, the situa- 
tion is a sad and revealing one. Blocking off 
cultural exchange increases Americans’ igno- 
rance of and isolation from the people of other 
countries, something that can only put all the 
world’s citizens at greater risk. om 

Daniel Flaumenhaft is program coordinator of 
Crossroads Music, West Philadelphia's community 
venue for international music. The opinions 


expressed here are the author's own and do not nec- | 


essarily reflect those of Crossroads. 
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RE: RANDOLPH FOR CONGRESS 
RERE RE RE RE RE RE RE 
DEAR READERS: 

As volunteers for Randolph for Congress 
and friends of Chris Randolph, we have spent 
countless hours working on his campaign for 
Congress. The man described in the September 
INDEPENDENT article is not the man we know 
and certainly not someone to whom we would 
have devoted so much time and effort. We feel 
that many of Chris’s friends and campaign 
workers were quoted out of context and that a 
true picture of the candidate was masked by the 
inclusion of largely negative, off-hand remarks. 
We want you to hear a bit about Chris from the 
people who know him best, many of whom were 
interviewed for the INDEPENDENT article. 

Chris Randolph would make an excellent 
U.S. Representative for our state’s First District. 
Chris is incorruptible, a trustworthy alternative 
in an age where votes are up for sale to the high- 
est bidder. He can't be bought. He lives modest- 
ly, has no aspirations for great wealth and privi- 
lege, and is a true son of Philadelphia. More than 
anyone we know, he loves this city and wants 
nothing more than for all of its citizens to be 
healthy and employed. In addition to his politi- 
cal science degree from Penn, his extensive work 
and travel abroad give him a global and national 
perspective that’s sadly lacking in the House 
today. He is one of the most brilliant people we 
know. He not only has a stance on every subject 
likely to appear on the floor of Congress, but he 
knows every detail of the most complex issues. 
His successful bid for ballot access demonstrates 
the tenacity with which he will fight for the 
interests of all district residents. 

We were disappointed to find that the article 
did not describe the main platform of our cam- 
paign. We stand for issues that Randolph's oppo- 
nents won't even touch. For as long as we've 
known him, Randolph has been fighting for uni- 
versal healthcare, a living wage for all Americans, 
election reform, and fair trade policies that won't 
further deplete jobs in the First District. In 
Congress, he would be a true champion of 
human rights, including the right for all 
Americans to marry and reproductive rights for 
women. While the incumbent supported the 
Patriot Act and the war in Iraq, Randolph is 
solidly anti-war and would push to reallocate 
military spending to social programs. 

We think it would be in the best interest of 
First District residents to find out more about 
the campaign at www.randolph04.org. There's 
another choice for voters in Philadelphia. 

Sincerely, 

JENNY FURLONG 
LAUREN Gross 
AIMEE MILLER 
CASEY ROSENTHAL 
CRAIG SANTORO 
ERIN SILVERA 
ALISON TAYLOR 
ANNIE WISLOWSKI 
Dave ZEEMAN 


Ros ARMSTRONG 
JOAN BELL 
SUZANA BERGER 
DaAvip BROWN 
PATRICK DORAN 
NoOeLLE EGAN 
Jim FLANAGAN 
ELLEN FOLEY 


To THE Eprror: 

I am responding to your newspaper as the 
subject of the September issue’s error-filled 
screed disguised as a news item, “Chris 
Randolph's Plan to Vanquish Boss Bob Brady.” 
An attempt to undo some of the libelous dam- 
age done by the factually incorrect portions of 
the article appears in this issue as corrections. 
This letter concerns only the negative tone and 
stunning omissions of said article. 

As a former assistant to noted media critic 
Dr. Ed Herman, I know how to break down 
bias in a newspaper article. Let’s review some 
numbers. Your reporter uses one positive and 
six negative adjectives to describe me. Two neg- 
ative, but no positive, descriptive nouns make 
reference to me. Of the fourteen remarks about 
me or this campaign appearing in quotes, all 
fourteen are negative. There are thirty negative 
phrases about me or the campaign in total, 
surely a new record for 3,000 word articles out- 
side of North Korea. 

This is a hack job. Your writer, Christine 
Smallwood, writes that I make a “terrible Jimmy 
Stewart.” I think she makes a terrible reporter. 
The relevant difference is that I am not trying to 
be Jimmy Stewart, and I am not paid to be 
Jimmy Stewart. 

My hard-working, dedicated campaign 
volunteers and | allowed Smallwood to trail 
and interview us for more than two months. In 
that time I should think she could find a single 
person with one kind word for me. Also 
appearing in this issue is a letter from a num- 
ber of those friends and volunteers who felt 
they were used rudely. These would be the 
“unenthusiastic” people who “more or less like 
me as a person.” Let the reader decide which 
version of reality to believe. 

As your newspaper runs just over twenty 
pages in length, there is not enough room to 
provide a detailed examination of that article's 
faults. In the space remaining, allow me to high- 
light our hard-won accomplishments which 
were curiously omitted from your piece. 

I am the endorsed candidate of the Green 
Party of Philadelphia for Pennsylvania's First 
District, the poorest in the state. This is the first 
serious challenge for that seat from an inde- 
pendent, progressive candidate since Tom 
Foglietta won it twenty-four years ago. 

I am endorsed by a number of other pro- 
gressive groups, including ones such as 
Philadelphia SUSTAIN, that most so-called 
liberals won't touch. We are pushing for the 
first debates in this heavily gerrymandered con- 
gressional district in living memory. I am facing 
137 fewer federal criminal charges than the 
incumbent's political machine, and have no 
financial ties to weapons manufacturers, pol- 
luters or serial corporate felons. A mere thirty- 
seven percent of district voters could realistical- 
ly put an honest, solid progressive in the US 
Capitol, and with no fear of clecting a 
Republican. Any one of these facts should 
excite and empower district residents. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT, Bureau of Letters, 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna 19107. 
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Through sweat equity of my volunteer staff 
and a personal outlay of cash for legal and filing 
fees, we successfully challenged the state’s 
Bureau of Elections attempt to deny the will of 
2,924 district voters who signed our nomination 
petitions to get my name on the November bal- 
lot. We retained noted attorney Samuel C. 
Stretton for our case. Let me share a portion of 
his recent letter to me: “It was a pleasure to meet 
you and your friends. What you are doing is the 
essence of democracy.” 

Let me also share a quote from Roger 
Balson of Delco Progressives: “I’m familiar with 
Chris Randolph and applaud his effort to bring 
attention to the need to remove Bob Brady from 
office. I would personally urge anyone in the 
First District who believes in the issues that 
Chris has outlined to not only vote for Chris but 
actively work for him as well.” Readers interest- 
ed in learning more are encouraged to visit our 
website at www.randolph.org. 

Thank you, 

CHRIS RANDOLPH 

____ INDEPENDENT CANDIDATE 
First DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Christine Smallwood Responds: 

Something that Mr. Randolph may or may 
not have learned from Dr. Herman is that jour- 
nalists, mercifully, are free to be more than 
hired flaks, writers of puff pieces, and boosters. 
In the four months I spent with Mr. Randolph 
and his associates, I was moved by their pas- 
sionate commitment to the notion that anyone 
who wishes to run for public office should be 
able to do with a minimum of difficulty. I was 
also extremely impressed by their intelligence, 
wit and enthusiasm in the face of the nearly 
insurmountable odds they found themselves 
against. However, I was significantly less 
impressed with their ability to run a political 
campaign that threatened to make the slightest 
dent in, let alone be apprehended by, the Bob 
Brady machine. If Mr. Randolph seriously 
wishes to serve the people of the 
Commonwealth, I found myself asking, why 
does he not campaign for state government? Or 
if Mr. Randolph is so drawn to the notion of 
bringing Mr. Brady to his knees and reclaiming 
the First Congressional district for progres- 
sives, why does he not, at the very least, hang up 
flyers to advertise his benefits? 

I very deeply and honestly regret the inex- 
cusable quantity of errors published in the arti- 
cle. There is nothing, however, curious about 
any omissions. Writers must pick and choose 
among masses of material witnessed, experi- 
enced and researched in the attempt to craft a 
narrative. I wanted to tell a story about the tri- 
als of running a third party bid for Congress, 
and give readers a sense of the human strengths 
and foibles at play in this particular effort. I 
value the freedom this newspaper gave me to tell 
that story as I observed it. 

Mr. Randolph, you and your associates had 
and continue to have my respect. I believe that 


democracy thrives when people like you step 
forward and attempt to throw wrenches into the 
imperfect systems in which we live. And I thank 
you for giving me the opportunity to reaffirm 


DISPATCH 


The Elephants’ Appetites 


TALES FROM THE CHAMPAGNE ROOM 


Picture this room filled with topless dancers, investment 
bankers, and a handful of low-ranking Republican dele- 


gates, and you'll have a decent idea of the scene at Scores 
East during the Republican National Convention. 


from SCORES page 1 
60th streets, where many strip clubs took refuge 
when Rudolph Giuliani cleaned up midtown in 
the late 1990s. 

Inside, Scores was cold and dark, with clus- 
ters of black vinyl chairs surrounding a shiny 
stage. On one wall was a large mirror, and on 
the mirror were many handprints. There were a 
number of women of varying shades and getups 
sitting listlessly at the bar—there, like me, for 
the open call. I took a seat. After a while, a 
skinny Italian manager with the darting eyes 
and ticcing head of a seasoned cocaine user 
introduced himself as Tony and took me into a 
private room. I tried not to think about what 
normally went on in the room and gushed 
about my waitressing experience. “You know, I 
can be shy at parties and stuff, but somehow 
when I’m working I’m totally outgoing!” 

Tony called me back the next week to tell 
me I was hired as a cocktail waitress. When I 
came in for my first night of training, I saw that 


| he had scrawled “I LIKE” across the top of my 


my own commitments to the independence and | 


freedom of the press. 


RE: FRANK RIZZO 
BEBE GORE GORE GE BOE GRE GRE 
TO THE EpITor: 

Your column on South Philadelphia (“A 
City Within the City,” September), remarks 
that the late mayor Frank Rizzo “probably 
could have stayed mayor for another decade or 
so, but he was prohibited from running for a 
third term.” Later you add, “When Rizzo ran 
for a third term as mayor in 1991 he was large- 
ly expected to win; his death from a heart attack 


application. I was strangely flattered. 

Three nights a week for five weeks, I 
donned black velour hot pants and a matching 
halter top studded with fake diamond buttons 
as I shuttled drinks from the bar to couples and 
groups of men lounging on fake leather chairs. 
The job wasrt.unpleasant—I made goed tips, 
and I liked the rest of the staff—but I slept very 
little and rarely saw my friends, and on slow 
nights I stood watching the dancers, shivering 
in my little outfit, and had trouble remember- 
ing that I had ever been anything other than a 
strip club waitress. Outside the club I was more 
hopeful. I fashioned flashcards out of photos of 
Republican bigwigs and quizzed myself, and I 
talked to editors about the story. Two weeks 
before the convention, the Village Voice agreed 
to run it as a daily blog. 

The first night of the convention, the club 
filled with delegates (I didn’t personally con- 
firm that they were all in fact delegates, but 
there seemed to be no other explanation for the 
influx of men in polo shirts and women in flow- 


| ered dresses), and I smiled at my luck. Not only 
| were the Republicans raucous, they were also 


at age 70 in 1991 paved the way for | 


Philadelphia’s second best-known mayor Ed 
Rendell.” I submit that there is no evidence to 
support these conclusions and a great deal to 
the contrary. 

After serving two terms as mayor in the 
1970s, Rizzo sought the office four more times 
and was soundly rejected by Philadelphia voters 
each time. In 1978, when he tried to change the 
City Charter to allow himself to run for a third 


naive and provincial. I watched them get lap 
dances and down bottles of domestic beer (over 


| the course of the week, many would express 


consecutive term, voters rejected the idea by a 


ratio of sixty-six percent to thirty-four percent. 
In 1983, Rizzo lost to Wilson Goode in the 
Democratic primary by 59,000 votes. In 1985, 
following the police firebombing of the MOVE 
compound in West Philadelphia, a poll conclud- 
ed that fifty-nine percent of Philadelphians 


would vote for anyone who ran against Goode; | 


nevertheless, when Rizzo ran (as a Republican) 
against Goode in 1987, Philadelphians reconsid- 
ered and Goode won again. 

To be sure, Rizzo did win the 1991 
Republican mayoral primary, in a three-way 
race. But in that primary he was actually reject- 
ed by sixty-four percent of the voters in his own 
minority party, and he received less than twelve 
percent of the total vote cast that day. If the 
unpopular Democrat Wilson Goode could beat 
Rizzo in 1987, it’s safe to assume that the pop- 
ular Democrat Ed Rendell would have 
swamped Rizzo in the 1991 general election, 
had Rizzo lived. 


disappointment that the club didn’t carry 
Miller Lite), and I was fascinated. 

Even the nasty ones were compelling—and 
I thought I had encountered every breed of 
dirtiness in the preceding month. One 
Republican delegate, a big Bush fundraiser who 
runs a business in Florida, showed me the cuf- 
flinks he had received for being designated a 
Pioneer fundraiser and then proceeded to take 
a stripper into a private room and try what she 
later described as “wack ass shit” on her (his 
choice of stripper, incidentally, seemed to sug- 
gest a protester fetish, as the woman had long 
blond dreadlocks). A second, who was former- 
ly an assistant to a Republican congresswoman, 
charged $400 worth of lap dances on his credit 
card. A lobbyist for a Dallas energy firm offered 
me fancy dinners and new clothes for “playing” 
with him and another girl (although this, he 


| added magnanimously, was “not a require- 


Throughout his career, Rizzo and his sup- | 


porters fostered the myth that most 
Philadelphians embraced Rizzo. In fact, Rizzo's 
core support never exceeded forty percent of the 
voters. Even his first victory in 1971 came ina 
three-way general election, with less than fifty 
percent support. By the 1980s many of Rizzo's 
white ethnic supporters had moved to the sub- 
urbs. But some people still swallow the myth of 
Rizzo's mystical and eternal bond with “ordi- 
nary” Philadelphians. I'm surprised to find the 
sophisticated INDEPENDENT among the ranks of 
those doing the swallowing. 
DAN ROTTENBERG 
CENTER CITY 


ment”). He even gave me his business card. He 
was noticeably less frisky when telephoned 
three weeks later for comment, and seemed to 
have purged the strip club visit out of his con- 
vention memories. “I think strip clubs are bor- 
ing,” he said. “Why would I go to a strip club 
when there's all the free parties?” Then why did 
a Scores cocktail waitress have his business 
card? A case of impersonation, he said. “People 


| can tell you that they're someone they're not.” 


And, although he vehemently denied ever 
being on the Scores premises, he questioned the 


| propriety of any reporter who chose not to 


identify herself as such. “I'm in the public rela- 
tions business, and frankly, I don't think that's 
ethical,” he said. Finally, he said he was not at 
the RNC as delegate but as a lobbyist. He'd 
attended the DNC as well, where he avoided 
Boston's strip clubs as completely and categori- 
cally as he did New York's, 

Even though I didn't reveal any names in 
my posts, and none of the Republicans I wrote 


about were of flashcard-worthy importance, 
other people were as intrigued by their exploits 
as I was. Gawker, the media consumer’s online 
water cooler, linked to it on Monday. A few 
days later, it was one of the top forty new links 
on the Internet, and by the end of the week the 
blog had attracted well over 50,000 hits. The 
New York Times sent a reporter to the 
Penthouse Executive Club and then ran a story 
on how the Republicans were not visiting strip 
clubs (this, I flatter myself in suggesting, was 
their attempt to jump on the bandwagon), 
while the Washington Post sent a photographer 
to Scores West (a friend of mine watched the 
bouncers turn him away). More significantly, 
the blog’s readership extended beyond the New 
York media clique; my mother reported that the 
president of her Midwestern law firm read it 
every day, while my father printed out each post 
and brought it to the rural Minnesota bar he 
owns. The farmers and small-town workers 
who comprise the regular stool-warmers there 
loved it, he said. 

At some point, the extent to which this 
country cares about Republicans’ sex lives 
began to disturb me. I believe that all people— 
even politicians—should be able to lead their 
private lives in peace. I don’t believe a blowjob 
is an impeachable offense, or that a visit to a 
strip club by a public figure is cause for, frontr 
page scandal. Hypocrisy, of course, is worthy of 
reproach, and much of my story’s appeal lay in 
the fact that the GOP has crowned itself the 
great defender of marriage, but interest went 
beyond that, I suspected. A story about 
Democrats partying at Boston strip clubs also 
would have been good. Not quite as good, cer- 
tainly, but still a juicy read. Indeed, the Boston 
Herald tried to write one, but, like the Times, it 
could not come up with any delegates. 

We care about sex because the Republicans 
have made us care. In the past two decades, the 
GOP has deftly steered the public’s focus away 
from economic issues and directed it toward a 
collection of ideological ones that almost 
entirely share a connection to sex. Forget gas 
prices, they tell us now; forget that you have no 
health care; gay couples want to get married. 
Before that, they had us forget that we were 
relatively well-off and turned our attention to a 
White House intern, and before that we were 
told to cast aside doubts about the recession 
and consider that women were aborting the 
babies they had conceived out of wedlock. 
When conservatives call our society sex- 
crazed, they are right, but they ignore the fact 
that they bear much of the responsibility for 
our licentiousness. 

The Republicans are not exclusively to 
blame for our shift in focus, however; the 
Democrats and the mainstream press have 
raised tew objections. Among the major stories 
of the past year were Paris Hilton's sex video, 
breast, and Governor 
McGreevey's gay aftair. Without the steady dict 
of sexy news we've been fed, we'd be left with 
sports, the weather and the war. 

On some level, then, it bothers me to have 
contributed to the mess, to know that the guys 
in my dad’s bar were reading my posts—which, 
in a way, is exactly what Republican strategists 
would have them be doing—when they could 


Janet Jackson's 


have been dissecting Zell Miller's proselytizing. 
To be sure, the Democratic Party, which has 
somchow become connected to an article of 
summer footwear, can't afford to appear any 
and should attack 
Republicans for their hypocrisy (the next obvi- 


weaker, continue to 
ous fighting point: Lynne Cheney's lesbian 
romance novel). To that end, I was happy to use 
my bra-padding skills to serve as the left’s sex- 
ual foot soldier. 

But such fights need to share space with 
other, more important ones: the destruction of 
the continent's forests, the wholesale political 
abandonment of truth and reasoning, the fact 
that half of the nation’s population lacks access 
to good education, good food, and good doc- 
tors. When the President starts guaranteeing 
me health care, he can have all the lap dances 
he wants, =~ 

Mara Hvistendahl can be 
mara. byistendabl@gmail.com. 
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RELEASE 


| THE BATS 


A Dracula Film & 


| Cultural Festival 
Se 


This fall, the Rosenbach Museum & Library plumbs the depths of its 
collections to bring you another chilling installation of Release the 
Bats, a month-long series of cultural events inspired by Bram Stoker's 
classic novel and iconic figure, Dracula 


EXHIBITION 
Bram Stoker's Dracula: The Rosenbach Notes 
October 1 - November 7, 2004 


RECEPTION & READING 
Kick-off party with open mic readings 
Wednesday, October 6: 6pm - FREE 


FILM SERIES 

Have Cape Will Travel: 

The Vampire as a Global Citizen 
3-film series;$50 / $30 members; 
Registration required; 

Call x.113 for info 


AUTHOR EVENTS 
LA Banks: Wednesday, October 13: 6PM 
Jonathan Maberry: Wednesday, October 20: 6PM 


FOR ALL AGES 

Day of the Dead Altar-Building 

Saturday, October 9: 2PM - FREE 
Monster Storytelling Slam 

Saturday, October 16: 2PM 

Shadow Puppet Workshop with Spiral Q. 
Wednesday, October 27: 4PM - FREE 


DRACULA PUPPET PARADE 
Saturday, October 30: 6PM - FREE 
On the eve of Halloween, Spiral Q Puppet 


Theater brings Dracula to life—and to 
gigantic proportions! Join the procession of 


ROSENBACH 
MUSEUM & LIBRARY 


2008-2010 DeLancey Place 
Philadelphia PA 19103 


215.732.1600 www.rosenbach.org 


Visit www.rosenbach.org 


for more information on all festival events 


To register for events: 
215.732.1600 ext.113 
or rsvp@rosenbach.org 


All events take place at the Rosenbach, 
and are free with museum admission 
unless otherwise noted 


vampires, bats, howling wolves, heads of garlic, zombies, and more through the darken- 
ing streets of Center City. The parade concludes at the Rosenbach with spirited readings 
from Stoker’s novel and an interpretive shadow puppet performance, created and per- 
formed by children. Put on your scariest costume and follow the cavalcade of horror! 


AFTER THE PARADE enjoy a screening of the 1922 silent classic, Nosferatu the Vampire, 
with live music accompaniment by organist Don Kinnier. Saturday, October 30; 8PM at the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 2125 Chestnut Street. Tickets available at the door. 


Release the Bats: A Dracula Film & Cultural Festival was made possible by major grants from the 
Independence Foundation and the Hirsig Family Fund of the Philadelphia Foundation, with additional support 


from the Philadelphia Citypaper. 
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kitchen open everyday ati 
brunch weekends rrom JBE) 


STANDARD TAP 


Since 1972 
1218 Pine St. Philadelphia + 215. 735. 1880 
MEXICAN FOOD SERVED THE AMERICAN WAY 


CAFE 


LOCATED AT 


alG-199-4G26 


P|] 
FRANHFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA PA IMIG 


THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT 


INTERVIEWS WITH TWELVE VOTERS 


from VOTERS page 1 
him, that have large numbers of African 
Americans and other minorities, may find that 
he treats them punitively. 

I think Kerry would probably make govern- 
ment bigger and he'd raise taxes. I’m against 
both of those things, but I guess I’m willing to 
stomach them in return for straightening out 
the other problems. I honestly cannot come up 
with any reasons to vote for Bush. And all the 
people who are still supporting him can't give 
you a good reason, either; they just talk to you 
about terrorism and security. 


Eric SANTORO, 31, has practiced intellec- 
tual and copyright law at Ballard, Spahr, Andrew 
& Ingersoll, LLP, since 1999. 

When I was 18 years old, I registered 
Republican. That was in the 1980s, when elec- 
tions were much more about economic, not 
social issues. But I vote for the candidate, not 
the party. In the 2000 Presidential election I 
voted for Bush, but I voted less for Bush than 
against Gore. This November, I’m going to vote 
for the Libertarian candidate, Michael 
Badnarik. I’ve never voted for a third party can- 
didate for president before. 

I won't vote for Bush again for two reasons: 
one, whether you agree with the war or not, he’s 
messed up every stage of it—allies, P.R., intel- 
ligence, peacekeeping. Objectively, he did a bad 
job of it. And the other thing is that I’m very 
offended by his proposal to introduce a 
Constitutional amendment to ban gay mar- 
riage. I wouldn't vote for someone who banned 
gay marriage. 

I won't vote for Kerry because he’s put forth 
no agenda. J have no reason to vote for him. 
Besides, Kerry plays race and class cards. Take a 
family of two people who each make $100,000 
a year. They went to grad school; they had sev- 
enteen years of education. They work seventy 
hours a week and give forty percent of their 
salary to the government. To vilify those people, 
to scapegoat them by saying that the economy 
is their fault, is totally inappropriate. It’s sheer 
demagoguery. It’s offensive. 

Both guys are saying the same thing. Bush 
is smug and arrogant. He led us to war under 
false pretenses. But Kerry doesn't say where he 
stands on the war. He doesn’t give you any- 


thing. I don't think I'd be appreciably happier if ,, 


either candidate won. I know the Libertarian 
has no chance of winning. But I'd like to see the 


party get the five percent and grow. 


STEVEN GRASSE, 40, founded the advertis- 
ing agency Gyro Worldwide. 

I’m a registered Republican, but I voted for 
Nader in the last election. This time, I’m voting 
for Bush. I don’t know why I didn’t vote for him 
last time. I think the differences between the 
two candidates are clearer to me this time. And 
as a businessman, I’ve evolved. It’s a simple eco- 
nomic choice for me. It’s about taxes. It’s about 
me working my ass off and being able to keep 
more of what I make and turning around and 
investing it back into my business. 

I have a very hard time with my political 
life, because 1 am aggressively a capitalist. But 
I’m also an environmentalist. I really hate subur- 
ban development and I hate people who 
live in a house that’s younger than two 
years old. If you drive an SUV or live in a 
house less than two years old, you're a 
rapist. And the Democrats obviously care 
more about the environment; that’s the 
best reason to vote for Kerry. 

But I’ve got kids now, so I worry 
about the security of our country. And 
the second thing is, I’ve got kids now, so 
I worry about their future financially. 
And the third thing is, I’ve got kids now. 
And I worry about the trial lawyers tak- 
ing away their business because of ridicu- 
lous class action lawsuits. 

I think we need somebody tough. 
Kerry’s a flip-flopper. Swift Boat 
Veterans for Truth—well, their ads are 
true in the same way that MoveOn.org is 
true. | am a very strong supporter of Ayn 
Rand, and I am not my brother's keeper. 
Everyone has to pull their own weight. I 
don't believe in a country of entitlement. 


FRANK RIZZO JR., 62, is a Republican 
city councilman-at-large who campaigned 
for George W. Bush in the Italian Market in 
front of a mural of his father, former mayor 
Frank Rizzo. 

My father was friends with President 
Bush's father, and the president and I 
have become very friendly. I met the sec- 
ond President Bush for the first time here 
in Philadelphia at the Kimmel Center 
shortly after he was elected. As soon as he 
spotted me, he came right off the stage 
and shook my hand. After our first intro- 
duction, there was no having to introduce 
myself ever again. It’s nice to be sitting in 
the audience when the president throws 
you a wave or makes eye contact and then 
afterwards says hello to you personally, It 
may sound corny, but that makes you feel 
good. It’s exciting. 


To win Pennsylvania, President Bush will 
have to keep Philadelphia's Kerry majority 
down. I think the president has better qualifica- 
tions than Senator Kerry, and I think he will 
hold his own. There is a base of Philadelphians 
who are supportive of the president, who 
believe he’s the right man for our times. 

Do I think he made a mistake going into 
Iraq? I don't like us to go in anywhere, but I’m 
not one to second-guess the president. I think 
it’s unfortunate, but I think he made a decision 
that had to happen. I don't believe the story that 


he was trying to get even because of his dad. If 


I believed this president had intentionally mis- 
led Americans about the rationale for going into 
Iraq, I'd be the first to disavow him. But I don't 
think he intentionally deceived us. The intelli- 
gence was flawed, and it’s sad to think the CIA 
was providing the president and the U.N. with 
flawed information. I believe that he believed 
there were weapons of mass destruction in Iraq. 
Now it turns out there weren't, but I do believe 
Saddam Hussein had the ability to obtain 
weapons of mass destruction. 

It upsets me terribly when I think of the 
loss of life, the loss of our troops and allies espe- 
cially, and the loss of young Iraqis. I’m sad he 
had to go in, but I don't think he did it without 
a reason. The fact is, Iraq will be a better place, 
maybe not this year, maybe not next year, but 
down the road the country will be stable and on 
its way to democracy. Once Iraq has a stable 
government, the rest of the Middle East will 
see the benefits of democracy, and they'll be 
easier to convert in years to come. 

I believe the president has made 
Philadelphia a better place. Our airports are 
safer, not perfect, but safer. We get federal 
funding to help with law enforcement. The 
Constitution Center was on his watch, and 
some of the refinements to Independence Hall. 
It’s important that we have those facilities. 

I don't think the Patriot Act has gone too 
far. In my opinion, that makes everybody safer, 
including immigrants and visitors from around 
the world. You never want to see anyone 
abused. But unfortunately when nineteen 
hijackers were of Arab appearance, if you're 
going to scrutinize, if you're going to be on your 
toes, you have to heighten your awareness when 
it comes to that particular culture. If we do it 


a minimum.. 

If the election were tomorrow I'd vote for 
the president, but things could develop and 
change over the next few weeks. If I thought 
this president did anything intentional to mis- 


lead the U.S.A., I wouldn’t vote for him. If 


something emerged between now and 
November that proved he did know, I could 


certainly change my mind. 


DavipD COHEN, 89, is a Democratic city 


counctlman-at-large and Democratic ward leader 


of the 17th Ward. 

I will be supporting Kerry because I believe 
he’s a better man than George Bush and I 
believe the Democratic Party best represents 
the interests of the American people. I've been 
very active in the Democratic Party for many, 
many years, and I generally think of myself as a 


ANTI-MEMOIR 


Now I sit at home, a man among flies, 
and write the anti-memoirs of my life. 

A knock at the door? perhaps, or no one is 
at home. No one comes over to show me 


their great new manuscript of tears (spell-check 


irascible, contemplate “you can steal 

my chicken but you can’t make her lay 

an egg”) based on their dwindling fantasies 
of addiction and romantic crisis episodes, 
and I appreciate this, must muster up 
enough strength to (colon or question mark, 
add hyperbole) weed-out the conflicting 
storylines; for what more is a description 

of truth than a gathering of flies? 


That summer, through the screen door, when I 


would count the flakes of chipped paint 
from the old garage, and never fully 
notice the holes that collected in each 
inch of vision until (page 43, check for 
inverted commas) my last night in 

prison when the moon went down in 

a shower of leaves and the routine sleep 
and wake routine became apparent in 

the deepest glitch of memory banks. A 
misfire somewhere along the wire, keeping 
you safe in your sheltered world 

from the (2nd paragraph, 3rd line) infinite 
sorrow (delete, hyphenate) that (stet) 

is (refer to opening, italicize “and”) open 
to suggestion, because (quote—we sail 

in a vast sphere, ever drifting in 
uncertainty—end quote) I got drunk 

in Ireland and lost my wallet 

and couldn't prove who I was. 


—CHRISTIAN ROBERTS 


appropriately and properly, abuse can be kept to __, 


from ACT page 1 
George Bush before Election Day; their 
budget includes a $10 million donation from 
billionaire financier and philanthropist 
George Soros.. 

The neighborhood I’m combing this 
afternoon—a gated community called 
“Rittenhouse Square”—is a warren of pristine 
streets and quaint facades designed to look 
urban while protecting its residents from the 
actual trappings of city life 

My goal is to collect information about 
so-called “swing voters” and to indoctrinate 
anyone who seems open to a conversation. 
ACT believes Philadelphia’s three suburban 
counties—Delaware, Bucks and 
Montgomery—are hotbeds of undecided vot- 
ers; the organization's mission is to dig these 
people out, persuade them Bush is a bad can- 
didate, and, come election day, get all the like- 
ly Kerry supporters to the polls. 

Because it is not affiliated with the 
Democratic Party, campaign finance laws pro- 
hibit ACT from explicitly speaking in favor of 
Kerry, but it does, as one of my bosses put it, 
profess allegiance to “progressive Democratic 
candidates up and down the ticket.” 

I’m given an assortment of tools, includ- 
ing a Palm Pilot, a script, ACT literature, and 
a navy blue ACT polo shirt. Each of my tar- 
geted voters is listed in my Palm Pilot, along 
with their gender, age, and voting history. 
When I talk to a voter, I’m required to record 
three pieces of information: top political pri- 
ority, choice for president, and choice for state 
attorney general. I’m also, for reasons still 


unclear to me, limited to discussing four 
issues: increased pollution, cuts in education 
funding, rising healthcare premiums, and jobs 
lost during the last four years. 

I work with a partner, Renee. She takes 
the odd-numbered houses and I take the 
evens. She’s in her mid-30s, lives in West 
Philadelphia, and this eight-dollar an hour 
work is the best job she’s had in months. But 
today she’s having as difficult a time connect- 
ing as I am. 

“These people are alienated,” she keeps 
saying as we walk along. Renee and J are shar- 
ing a Palm because most of the ones our 
group brought with us malfunctioned. Of 
two-dozen houses we've hit, we've talked to 
only two people. 

When we move onto our third street of 
the neighborhood, I finally talk to someone— 
a middle-aged independent who says he’s 
leaning toward Bush, I give him ACT's liter- 
ature and, looking down at my script, ask him 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Democrat. Roosevelt 

was the president who introduced the concept 

that government has to be responsible and to 
make life better for people. And I think that 

Bush is trying to do just the reverse. 

The only people he seems to be concerned 
about are people of wealth. He gave over a tril- 
lion dollars back to rich people in tax breaks, and 
he did it in order to make it impossible for the 
government to have the money to serve the 
needs of the people. He believes in a small gov- 
ernment. He wants to have big businesses free— 
and they can’t possibly be—to do whatever they 
want. And that’s the reason it’s so important for 
us to change the administration. 

I know most people think that this election 
is a matter of life and death, and I know 
many independents fear the day that 
Bush gets reelected. I don’t quite fear it 
that much, simply because I’ve lived 
through so many elections. But this elec- 
tion is more vital than others in one 
major sense, and that is our involvement 
with the world. Until Bush came into 
power, I think America was seen as a bea- 
con of freedom and a place where the 
government had the kind of aims that the 
rest of the world felt helped protect 
them. But I think there's a lot of concern 
that America is turning into a country 
that wants to dominate for oil interests, 


for other business interests. When we 
talk about global economy, we're talking 
about an economy that the United States 
controls. And when we talk about foreign 
policy, we begin turning to the theory 
that we have the right to prevent things 
from happening. And sometimes we 
imagine things happening that aren't 
happening, like the weapons of mass 
destruction in Iraq. So I think the world 
is reconsidering the United States. People 
are wondering if we're on the good side 
or the selfish side. 

The problem with the 
Democratic Party is that it seems to be 
too much like the Republican Party. But 
Kerry seems to be a fresh change. In 
Kerry’s language I see the kind of govern- 
ment that F.D.R. fought for. 


main 


JASON LEE, 28, is finishing medical 
school. He specializes in pain management 
and lives in Center City. 

In 2000, I voted for George W. Bush 
because I'm a Republican. I have a con- 
servative nature and I fit more of the typ- 
ical Republican profile. But I will not be 
voting in the 2004 election. I'm unhappy 
with how the country has been run the 


Geroge Soros Sends In the Ground Troops 


OCTOBER 2004 


if he’s aware the Bush administration has cut 
$140 million from federal education funds for 
Pennsylvania. Like most of the people who've 
received this information from me, he nods 
ambiguously, thanks me, and shuts the door. 

When I quit ACT a week and half later, I 
have no idea if my work has accomplished 
anything. On a good day, an ACT canvasser 
knocks on fifty doors and talks to fifteen peo- 
ple. Of these people, perhaps half are unde- 
cided. If a voter brings up an issue not 
approved for the ACT script, such as the war 
in Iraq, free trade, or gun laws, a canvasser 
cannot say a word about it. 

To many at ACT, uncertainty seems a 
normal cost for this kind of political activism. 
If we are going to unseat a president, the logic 
goes, we are going to have to put our heads 
down and try to reach as many people as pos- 
sible, regardless of whether we're having any 
immediate effect. My county’s success was 
gauged in terms of “doors knocked”; over the 
course of a week, we were expected to hit 
1,000 houses. 

In the end, ACT is choosing to spread its 
simple message as far and wide as possible (in 
seventeen states, around dozens of swing state 
cities like Philadelphia), rather than giving 
intense scrutiny to whether, as its website puts 
it, “resources ... are spent strategically and 
efficiently.” The day-to-day operations of 
ACT’s suburban canvassing offices—the 
small five-room suites from which vans of 
canvassers are sent off into the field—are 
handled mostly by recent college graduates 
and lower-income, middle-aged people in 
desperate need of work. Of the eight people 
working in my county, none had any signifi- 
cant experience with political organizing. 

Is George Soros’s money being well 
spent? It’s tough to say with any certainty, 
especially before Election Day. From my few 
weeks canvassing Philadelphia’s suburban cul- 
de-sacs, I know it takes more than a friendly 
manner, a few hours of training, and a well- 
honed script to turn a doorknocker with a 
Palm Pilot into someone with the ability to 
persuade an undecided voter. Whatever 
impact ACT has, the potential effect of the 
voter's own family, neighbors and peers is far 
greater. These are people who already have an 
established rapport, aren't getting paid, and 
aren't prohibited by federal law from directly 
addressing the candidates’ strengths and 
weaknesses. However, as these folks aren't for 
hire, perhaps ACT is right to settle for the 
next best thing. me Agate Ynob ! 

Jacob Blecher lives in New York City. 

=| 


past four years and I think there needs to be 
change, but I don’t feel that Kerry and his run- 
ning mate are the answer. I decided that as soon 
as I found out that Mr. Edwards was a malprac- 
tice lawyer. I’m a doctor, and I] can’t vote for 
him. It’s a grudge, in a lot of ways. 

I don't feel strongly enough that one should 
win over the other. By not voting, that’s what 
I’m saying: that one isn’t better than the other. 
To the people who say this is the most impor- 
tant election of a lifetime, I just say that you can 
put a spin on anything. 


DEBORAH WILLIAMS, 35, is the Republican 
leader of the 17th Ward. She is running for the U.S. 
House of Representatives in the First 
Congressional District. 

I switched from being a Democrat to being 
a Republican right before November 2000. I 
wanted to see some changes made and I thought 
that George Bush might be a better candidate 
than Al Gore. But my changing parties was 
mostly motivated by things at the local level, 
especially at the way that money is managed in 
this area. It’s not necessarily that we need more 
money; we need to learn how to spend the 
money we have. Having $250,000 parties at the 
airport when the streets are dirty doesn’t make 
any sense to me. But hey, who am J? 

The issues that matter to me most are 
national defense and national security. Health 
care, too, but health care’s always been a prob- 
lem. I don’t see why people are acting like this 
just happened in the last four years. And Social 
Security and Medicare, because our deficit is so 
high. Pork is killing us. And no one party is 
better than the other. 

We need to learn how to vote for individu- 
als. I vote for the person, not the party. I've 
always split my ticket when Voting. But Kerry 
doesn’t have a message, and it’s almost October. 
Even I have a message! 

I'm willing to give him a chance, but every 
time I listen to Kerry speak—and this has 
nothing to do with anything anyone else has 
said about him flip-flopping—I sit there and 
say, what are you talking about? You said some- 
thing different yesterday. He frustrates me. It’s 
kind of scary that so many people are support- 
ing him, and why? Just because you don't like 
George Bush? Ralph Nader sounds better than 
John Kerry, so give him your vote if you feel 
that way. But John Kerry? I just don't get it. 


MICHAEL Ross, 38, owns a small snack 
food distribution business in Centra: 
lives off Rittenhouse Square. 


I was a registered Democrat, and | 


turn to VOTERS, page § 


d Jersey and 
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switched to the Republican Party after 
Clinton. I think the glue of the Democratic 
Party came apart. In 2000, I voted for Bush. 
But in the last four weeks, I’ve decided to vote 
for John Kerry. 

There wasn't one tipping point. It was a 
culmination of information—the Richard 
Clarke testimony, Bob Woodward’s book. If 
you're informed, you understand that the guy 
didn’t do the best job. He didn’t do a bad job, 
but he didn't do the best job. 

He wasn't a good leader, in my opinion. 
The Iraq issue is number one, two and three 
for me. I think that we should have just gone 
after the people that bombed us. I think he 
was settling an old score. And I think contain- 
ment was working. You can’t say that Saddam 
Hussein was worse than the North Korean 
leader, and certainly not worse than the 
Iranian leader. 


RAYMOND MERCHEN is a member of the 
cement masons’ union, Local 592. 

I’m a Democrat, but I vote for the candi- 
date, not down the party line. I voted for 
Rendell for governor and Michael Stack for 
congress, and I voted for George W. Bush in 
2000 and for Dole and George Bush Sr. I'll be 
voting for Bush again in 2004. 

I started getting involved with the 
Republican Party after September 11th. Now 
I’m volunteering, working the phones at 
night, that kind of thing. All the Democrats 
supported President Bush then, but I didn’t 
like how they started playing politics when 
we had boys in Afghanistan and Iraq. I 
couldn't vote for John Kerry because he flip- 
flopped: he’s for the war, he’s against it. He 
voted for it and then didn’t want to fund the 
troops. There are a lot of hypocrites in the 
Democratic party. Take Kennedy—he killed 
that girl back in the 1970s. D.U.I. 

The war on terror started with the hostages 
in Iran. Carter couldn't get them back; Reagan 
did. You know, these Muslims really intend to 
get rid of us. I really believe in President Bush. 
We know where we stand with him. We were 
attacked. We didn’t ask for it. Al-Qaeda sees 
our weakness in how we handled Somalia. 
They could sneak a nuclear bomb or any bio- 
logical weapons over here. I’m all for taking the 
war to them. I was totally turned off during the 
war when we had soldiers dying and people 
were against it. Did you see Zell Miller on the 
Republican convention the other week? You'd 
have to be blind not to see that he was talking 
from his heart. 

People complain about the Patriot Act, but 
the only ones against it have something to hide. 
I don't steal, I don’t sell drugs. You want to lis- 
ten to my phone calls? Go ahead. And I don't 
care about Kerry and Bush's military records. 
It’s over and done with. Vietnam was thirty 
years ago. And I don't care about the National 
Guard thing. Let’s talk about the issues facing 
this country today. 

I can’t think of any reason to vote for Kerry. 
IfI could, I'd have Kerry signs in the yard. Now 
I have six Bush signs out there. This election is 
going to be the biggest in history. We haven't 
been attacked since September 11th. George 
Bush Jelieves—he almost broke down at the 
convention. The man does not want war. But 
these attacks have been going on since the 
1970s. John Kerry is not the answer. 


GREG N., 53, lives in New Jersey. His step- 
son was a first lieutenant who was killed in Iraq 
while trying to disarm a bomb. 

I've always been a Republican. That’s how I 
was brought up. I’ve never voted Democrat for 
anything, but I’m going to vote for Kerry in 
November. It’s because of the war in Iraq. I feel 
it’s an unjust war. We went there to find out 
about these weapons of mass destruction, but 
there was no such thing. I think we went there 
as a bully to overtake Iraq, which is a country 
that was poor and didn’t have anything. I think 
we also went there for the oil. Right now, we 
shouldn't be there. We have a lot of troops 
there, and those troops are being killed for no 
reason at all. 


Bos SMITH, 54, is a registered independent 
who regularly votes for third-party candidates. He 
works at the Brandywine Peace Community. 

In 2000, I voted for Ralph Nader—not 
even for Nader, per se, but for the purpose of 
building a third party and a multi-party system 
in this country. And I still believe in that, but 
the priority now is getting rid of the Bush 
administration and ending the war. 

I decided to vote Democrat when I real- 
ized that Bush would be secking another 
term—I‘d say reelection, but he wasn't elected 
to begin with. Bush doesn’t have a foreign pol- 
icy. I think he has virtually no domestic policy. 
What he has is a notion of empire. And if he 
is elected to a second term, we'll just see more 
of the same. 


My biggest concern during this period is 


that historically, movements for peace and jus- - 


tice easily get sucked into the electoral process 
and never leave it. You just can’t put all your 
hopes in the electoral process. 

Democracy is not choosing a candidate. 
It’s acting and living freely. I generally think 
there was more democracy expressed in New 
York during the RNC protests than there is 
during an election. And I think it’s a lethal 
notion to believe that democracy only exists 
every four years or every two years and only 
exists through voting. # 
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Like 1968, With Bottled Water 
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minutes earlier. At the Brooklyn end, trapped 
in a pedestrian bottleneck, we merely pan- 
tomime the action of walking. Halfway across 
the bridge, Brooklyn Borough President Marty 
Markowitz stands and shouts to the slowly 
passing throng. “You are now leaving Brooklyn! 
Thank you for speaking out!” It is two days 
before the Republicans are actually to meet. 

7:43 p.m. The World Trade Center site. At 
the close of a hot late summer day, the sky lets 
out a roar and dumps a shower of warm, fra- 
grant rain upon the ground. This would be 
unremarkable but for the fact that at 7:42, we 
concluded the ringing of thousands of bells, 
which had gone on for a long two hours and 
twelve minutes, exactly, and so the rain enters 
into a profound silence only a few seconds old. 

The two-hour exercise was the “Ringout,” a 
collective action orchestrated by the artist 
Pauline Oliveros. Ringout, you might notice, is 
a double entendre to begin with, referring to 
Mr. Bush’s expiring term and the auditory 
action of the bells. The tiny bells, thousands of 
which were provided by Ms. Oliveros, began to 
ring at 5:30, tolling slowly, paced by strategical- 
ly-placed ‘leader’ bells, so that in an hour and 
eight minutes, there should have been just 
about as many chimings as there were lives lost 
in the 2001 attack on the Trade Center. Then 
we were plunged into a complicated but lovely 
sequence of two-minute ringings, conducted 
sequentially by all the people on the East side, 
then the South side, then the West side, then 
the North side of the site. People sat in quiet 
rows flicking their wrists, studying the photo- 
copied score. 

Due to the design of the street-grid, the 
only way to pass from the West side, where the 
World Financial Center sits, to the other sides 
of the site is through a series of interior corri- 
dors. Security guards made every effort to pre- 
serve an air of corporate calm. At the entrances, 
visitors were told they may “bring their bells in, 
but you cannot ring them here.” Most ringers, 
surprised, shot these fellows a shaming look, 
like they might glare at a groundskeeper play- 
ing Frisbee in the cemetery, before filing 
through the marble atrium and defiantly bring- 
ing their bells to life. 

SuNDAY, AUGUST 29 

10 a.m., West 14th St. and Seventh Ave. 
Thousands gathered early to be at the front of 
the most anticipated counter-Convention event 
of the week (and for some, the most anticipat- 
ed political demonstration in decades)—the 
general protest organized by the umbrella 
organization United for Peace and Justice. 

By now the crowd is surging from the 


Protesters, media and police form a scrum 


in front of the New York Public Library. 


Upper Twenties down to here, where the donut 
shop on the corner is doing a month's worth of 
business in an hour. Pamphlets, buttons, stick- 
ers, shirts, and posters are handed out by the 
thousands. Five helicopters hover overhead, 
along with a blimp provided to the NYPD by 
the FujiFilm corporation, in line with 
FujiFilm’s corporate dedication to the “fight 
against terrorism.” 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 

9:30 p.m., 33rd Street & Sixth Avenue. 
“Here comes one!” shouts one of the ‘scouts,’ 
individuals remarkably skilled at picking 
Republicans out from the crowd. From the side- 
walks erupts a shower of epithets that would 
have overwhelmed Shakespeare. Some protest- 
ers take the in-your-face tack, which consists of 
waving signs and placards and video cameras in 
the delegates’ face, so as to make a record of the 
bitter confrontation. Others, and these number 
in the hundreds per corner, wait for the delegates 


to approach, whereupon they are grasped by the _ 


arms by police escorts and led through the 
gauntlet. In a deafening manner, these people are 
told that their presence is not appreciated. The 
more foolish delegates bother to shout back. 
One gentleman walks this route with his wife 
and two kids, including a boy of about 7 or 8. 
A casually dressed young man in the midst 
of the ruckus tries ta discreetly approach the 
police line and let himself through, whispering 
something to the officer. The cop doesn't 
budge; the man backtracks to another route and 


SUGGESTIONS 


Your nude models are gorgeous 
And outstanding. Somehow 


We all want to see these pretty angels 


Put into embarrassing situations. 


Being absolutely nude (no clothes & shoes) 
In public while everybody else has clothes and shoes 


Is truly embarrassing. 


We would like to see them in tough situations too, 
* Like walking barefoot on snow, dirty alleys or rocky terrain. 


Please 


Show some pictures of their soles afterwards. 
Showing soiled soles in public is embarrassing 


And interesting. 


/ 


My suggestion would be a naked girl 
Or even two naked girls wandering 


Around naked in a zoo. 


The climax would come when the girls 
Enter the animal-petting section, where visitors 
Can feed and play with animals like goats, etc. 


I think the only thing more beautiful than a nude woman 
Is a pregnant nude woman. Can you do a photoshoot 
Of a nude pregnant woman in public? 


There have been a few suggestions 
About having the girls nude near children, 
As children would have a more obvious response 


To a nude girl, how about it? 


A girl working with a spadt in muddy earth. 


A day on the farm, working with the animals, 
Tractor-driving and riding a quad bike 
Would make an interesting nude day 


For a girl. 


Nice as it is to see nude girls in public, 

There’s a lot more fun to be had in watching girls 
Lose their clothes either by being forced 

To take them off or by losing them somehow. 


It'd be nice to get a shot of their embarrassed looks 
As they realize they are showing everything they have. 


I would like to see that. 


—LINH DINH 


Linh Dinh is the author of two collections of stories, “Fake House” (Seven 
Stories Press 2000) and “Blood and Soap” (Seven Stories Press 2004), and a 
book of poems, “All Around What Empties Out” (Tinfish 2003). 


J & smiles meekly, too wise to tell the truth, too 


Ss 


finds himself confronted by a protester. “Aren't 
you a college Republican?” The young man 


® Proper to tell a lie, and settles for a fateful 

silence. “Here’s one of them!” the protester 

cries, “Here’s a fucking Republican!” 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

7 p.m., Sixth Avenue at 52nd Street. 
Outside an office building, a few hundred ink- 
stained and right-brained demonstrators are 
penned inside a corral of blue police barricades. 
They are here because the building is home to 
CBS News, and tonight they will spend an 
hour each here, a block south at CNN, and 
another block further at FOX News. A consid- 
erable crowd has gathered around the pen sim- 
ply to find out what the commotion is about, 
and the police officers are having a hard time 
figuring out who to put in the pen and who to 
keep out. “Are you part of the protest?” What is 
the protest about? “If you're not part of the 
protest, keep walking.” What is the protest? 
Maybe I’m part of it. The police officer 
observes that his interlocutor is wearing an 
orange sticker that reads ‘I say NO to the Bush 
agenda.’ “You're a protester, you gotta go in the 
pen.” The sticker-wearer says he is not a pro- 
tester. “Then why are you wearing that sticker?” 
The sticker-wearer peels the sticker off. Is he 
still a protester? “Now you're just playing games 
with me.” 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

9:30 p.m., Union Square. A bit more than a 
thousand people are selling one another the last 
of their shirts and bumper stickers, chanting 
and hollering, holding shimmering candles, 
and otherwise resisting the presence of George 
W. Bush, who will accept his party’s nomina- 
tion at ten o'clock. The crowd is surprisingly 
well-heeled, clean-cut, and even silver-haired. 
Many sit quietly on dark benches, staring into 
candles, oblivious to the surrounding buzz. 
When the president begins his speech, broad- 
cast from a radio positioned underneath the 
statue of Gandhi, only one member of the 
gathering cups his hand around his mouth and 
lets a “booooo” out into the air. The rest of the 
group mills about. They have been waiting for 
days—Is this it? 

Word spreads through the park that some 
may try a march. Inspired individuals begin to 
bellow. “We're going to Madison Square 
Garden! Everybody to 15th Street! We're going 
to march!” Most in the crowd are skeptical. At 
the corner of 15th Street, the police, quickly 
responding to the rumor, have formed a line of 
officers and batons. One demonstrator turns 
back into the crowd. “Don't go! It’s a trap they 
used before! If you leave the park, they'll arrest 
you!” Someone is now discussing with the 
police captain how the group could go uptown 
on the sidewalks, two by two, and there would 
be nothing the police could do about it. “There 
wouldn’t be anything wrong with us taking a 
walk together on the sidewalk.” President Bush 
softly drones on from Gandhi's pedestal. 
Things are getting complicated. A group wav- 
ing fake convention columns, such as ones from 
the “State of Perpetual War” and the “State of 
Unemployment,” begins to chant. “Let us 
march, let us march.” A bystander hushes 
them. “That’s not helping!” 

Then quite spontaneously, without any 
noticeable cause, the line of police officers dis- 
solves, and a shout is raised: “We're going!” 
Hundreds of people pour out of Union Square 
onto the narrow pavement of 15th Street, 
almost running. Heads pop from windows 
three and four stories up. 

People emerge onto stoops and fire- 
escapes in their nightshirts and pajamas; they 
snap photographs from windows; families 
gather on the top steps of their homes and 
cheer. Patrons and waiters in open-air cafés 
clap and wave napkins. The march—and the 
phalanx of police officers who now run along- 
side on the sidewalks—forces the closure of 
Fifth Avenue, and then Sixth Avenue, and 
then Seventh Avenue; it arrives at Eighth 
Avenue and turns uptown through Chelsea. A 
quick scramble atop a pay phone booth reveals 
the fact that the wee little troupe has at least 
tripled in size. The district is roused from its 
sleepy Thursday night lull. The sharply- 
dressed men of the Big Cup Coffee Shop 
throw the doors open and shout “Go get ‘em!” 
Up ahead lies a media pen, where broadcast 
crews are just packing up their equipment for 
the night. Spotting a new and unexpected 
throng, they replace their batteries and repow- 
der their anchormen. 

At 30th Street, the mass reaches the securi- 
ty perimeter of the convention and begins to 
chant, “We're not walking ‘til he’s done talking! 
We're not leaving ‘til he’s done speaking!” A 
news producer leans over and tells a bystander 
that the president's speech ended fifteen min- 
utes ago. This information makes its way into a 
shout and a cheer, and then the group becomes 
more celebratory but quieter, simply buzzed 
with adrenaline and a rare sense of accomplish- 
ment. An obese journalist with three cameras 
strung around his neck, drenched in sweat, 
kneels down and files his report from a laptop 
in the middle of the street. Around him tired 
demonstrators filter away; many stop to ask 
about his equipment. One pats him on the back 
and urges him, “Tell ‘em the truth!” 

—HENRY WILLIAM BROWNEJOHNS 
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SUBSCRIBE 


TO THIS NEWSPAPER. 


ith interests as broad as our pages, THE PHILADELPHIA 

INDEPENDENT is the city’s foremost review of politics, arts, 
literature and culture. And the fastest way to get it is by mail, 
crisply folded in one of our custom envelopes. For just pennies a 
page, each issue will take you a full month to read. Best of all, you'll 
have the satisfaction of knowing your money will help buy coal for 
our office stove during the coming winter months. Last year we lost 


three men. 


Get 6 issues by mail ... 
... for only $5.00. 


YES. | LIKE THIS PAPER AND | WANT TO HELP... 


Please sign me up for ... 
THE FRANKLIN. $1,000 or more 
Two perpetual subscriptions (transferable to your 
heirs) pin, card, custom poster, t-shirt, custom 
messenger bag, Twelve 3-issue gift subscriptions 
for all of your friends. Donor listing on Page Two 
beside masthead. 
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I THE FREEMASON. $200 
1 Five-year subscription, pin, card, custom poster, t- 
I shirt, six 3-issue gift subscriptions. Donor listing 
17 Page Two beside masthead. 
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THE RIZZO. $50 

Ten-issue subscription, pin, card, two books, 
t-shirt, two 3-issue gift subscriptions. Donor list- 
ing on Page Two beside masthead. 


THE SQUARE DEAL. $5 (without shirt) 
$20 (with shirt} 


Six issues in custom 
envelopes, pin & card. 


Check this box if you do not want your name listed as a subscriber on Page Two. 


hen $30 billion mobile phone giant 

Motorola throws a lunch party for 
House Speaker Dennis Hastert and 200 Illinois 
delegates at the Republican National 
Convention, the meal begins not with foie 
grasse or mesclun salad or any other such 
upmarket hors d’oeuvres, but with little stubs of 
meat wrapped in phyllo dough. Commonly 
known as pigs in a blanket, these are the same 
snacks purchasable by the pre-cooked hundred 
at Sam’s Club or the neighborhood A&P. 
Tonight, I am wearing a tuxedo and ferrying 
them around the third floor of the New York 
City Firefighters’ Museum. 

“Pigs in a blanket!” one Illinois delegate 
exclaims, dipping his frank into a cup of mild 
mustard. “That's what I serve at my parties, too. 
We aren't that different now, are we?” 

But authentic middle class snacking is just 
for openers. The salad course is a square plate of 
weedish marche lettuce, cherry tomato, and 
arugula, drizzled with greenish oil. Basil essence. 

I wait beside Brad, another server, for our 
captain to flash the bunny ears that signal the 
end of the course. He’s black, and he thinks the 
black Republicans look funny. He jabs his chin 
towards a black couple in taupe and white who 
look like 700 Club inductees. 

“I have a story about why black people 
shouldn't be Republicans,” he says. 

Brad moonlights as a caterer to help cover 
tuition at Hunter College and rent on an apart- 
ment in the Bronx. A registered independent, 
the native New Yorker plans to vote for John 
Kerry. As our table of Illinois doctors (“I deal 
more in the business side of medicine nowa- 
days...”) and fishing enthusiasts (“I want to 
keep all the trees but...”) compare the cost of 
land in rural Idaho and suburban Illinois, he 
tells me about a barbecue at Gracie Mansion he 
catered the day before. 

One delegate, while waiting for Brad to 
grill him a burger, asked him if he knew who 
Strom Thurmond was. Brad nodded yes. The 
delegate then remarked that Thurmond was 
fond of burgers, so fond that immediately 
before delivering his red meat speeches on the 
states’ rights to segregate and disenfranchise 
blacks, he'd mash one up in his palm. 

“Isn't that a hoot? He liked to go up in front 
of people and give speeches with his burger 
right there in the palm of his hand!” Clearly, the 
delegate had told this story before. 

Hastert ends the Motorola luncheon with a 
big Nation of Courage speech that hits on all the 
event's key quotients—Motorola, the president, 
Illinois and fighting fire. First, he connects the 
president to treeless expanses of the Midwest 
where Motorola produces those cellular chips 
that can't be made for less at the company’s larg- 
er plants in Taiwan, China, Mexico, Brazil, 
Germany, or Scotland. He does not mention the 
2,500 Illiniois residents who were left jobless 
after Motorola shuttered its last U.S. mobile 
phone plant in 2001. Instead, he speaks of the 
union of technological power and national grit 
on September 11, when Motorola's two-way 
talkies kept firefighters alive. He concludes with 
a twin invocation: for the fallen firefighters of 
September 11, and for the new line of Motorola 
emergency communication devices that will pro- 
tect them should such a disaster ever occur again. 
Illinois should be proud, he says, and returns to 
his table of Motorola executives. 

—ARIELLA COHEN 
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hey arrested me on the last day of August 

at the World Trade Center site, totally by 
surprise. I had never intended to perpetrate a 
civil disobedience, honorable as it is, and nei- 
ther had most people arrested around the city 
on that day. At four that afternoon, | joined a 
long, orderly line of people who had been 
holding vigil an hour earlier. We walked across 
the street on the crosswalk. After about 300 
people had crossed, the officer in charge 
ordered a line of police to surround us and 
soon after an orange fence net was wrapped 
around us. I was trapped. 

Handcuffed and sitting on the sidewalk, I 
talked with a man in his 60s, a veteran anti- 
nuclear protester. He had clearly been arrested 
before and was indifferent to jail. But many of 
the other prisoners at Pier 57 were sighing, 
gritting their teeth, hyperventilating, swearing, 
or pacing and shaking their heads. I met a 
Baptist minister, and a young guy who passed 
the time relating how he had jumped onstage 
at the live filming of “Hardball with Chris 
Matthews.” The guy, who wore a handmade 
“Reparations for Slaves and Iraq” T-shirt and 
sunglasses, had apparently jumped over a fence 
and vaulted onto the stage with a black hood 
on his head. I shook his hand and congratulat- 
ed him, but I can’t remember what he said he 
had shouted. 

After twelve hours at the Pier (6:30 p.m. 
to 6:30 a.m.), they tossed a dozen of us into 
a bus, handcuffed and padlocked inside one 
of the bus’s five cages. The cuffs were much 
tighter this time, and my shin was bloodied 
when a speed bump threw us all forward. 
They took us to downtown processing at the 
House of Detention (a complex known as 
“the Tombs”), and there I was moved through 
ten different cells. In my last cell, I talked 
with the 19 year-old charged with assaulting 
the undercover scooter riding police officer. 
We all knew he was screwed, and when he 
told us that he had talked to the police and 
FBI without a lawyer, we all said, “Oh, no!” 
Of course by that time, most of us had been 
held for around twenty-eight hours without 
the opportunity to talk to a lawyer. In the 
first cell, where a phone was available, one 
Office O’Rourke dialed the numbers for us 
and cut us off after about ninety seconds. An 
angry businessman in a suit (who had been 
swept up with pedestrians) asked his secre- 
tary to contact his lawyer. O'Rourke laughed 
at him. “What a moron. A paralegal could 
get you out of here.” But it would take most 
of us who were charged with disordery con- 
duct another fifteen hours to see an attorney. 
Once you had one, you saw a judge, and once 
you saw a judge, regardless of how you plead, 
you were free. I plead not guilty; my trial is in 
October, and a suit against the city is being 
organized. A man who was arrested for 
watching Critical Mass and recently got his 
bike back described his treatment to a New 
York Times reporter as “almost punitive.” 
Which made me laugh. Thirty hours in jail, 
six hours in line to get my bag and cell phone 
back, ten hours of lines and traveling to get 
my bike back over three weeks, and at least 
$25 in cab and subway fare isn’t punishment. 
It's just process, because I'm innocent until 
proven guilty. The punishment is a $50 fine, 
and I'm contesting. 


—ZAK VREELAND ww 
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Help Build a Family 
Through 


Egg Donation 


The Donor Egg Program at PENN Fertility Care is looking for 
healthy women ages 21 to 33 
who are interested in helping infertile couples through egg donation. 
Generous compensation is offered to donors for their time and travel. 


For more information about the 
Donor Egg Program at PENN Fertility Care, please call 
1-800-789-PENN or 215-662-7727. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
& PENNSYLVANIA 
HEALTH SYSTEM 


1-800-789-PENN ¢ pennhealth.com/fertility 
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A POLITICAL PANEL 
DISCUSSION AT 


International House, 
3701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 19104 
Saturday, October 16, 7 pm 


PANELISTS 

For THE DEMOCRATS: 

State Rep. Daylin Leach, 149th District 

For THE NADERITES: 

Dan Martino, State Coordinator 

For THE GREENS: 

Michael Morrill, Former Candidate far Governor 
OR THE REPUBLICANS: oe y 

Ann Louise Schanze, 8th Ward Committeeperson 

MODERATED BY: 

Tom Ferrick Jr., of 


The Philadelphia Jnguirer 


FREE TO THE PUBLIC 

$5 Donations Gratefully Accepted 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Visit www.cleartalk.info 

or call (215) 552 8888 

or email tickets @cleartalk.info 


Car Owners’ Average Costs 


9500/ month 


PhillyCarShare 


Our wheels 


Your freedom. 


phillycarshare.org | 215.386.0988 
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CITY BLUE CHIPS 


From 13th & Market to a $100 Million Indigo Empire 


ne word came to mind when Joe 
Ox first laid eyes upon the streets 
of Philadelphia in 1981: “Naked.” 

Nadav, who emigrated from Israel in the 
1970s, was in the jewelry and apparel businesses. 
He immediately recognized 
the city’s desperate need. 
“Everyone was wearing 
work clothes, Army/Navy.” 
Nadav recalled. “I said, that 
city’s naked.” Moved by his 
mission, Nadav opened up 
shop at 13th and Market 
streets. 

From the windows, 
stacked high with blue 
Jordache jeans, Nadav could see City Hall. He 
named the store City Blue. 

Before City Blue opened on its second 
Christmas Day, a line had formed outside. One 
mother, angry that her son dragged her to 
Center City to meet his demand for designer 
denim, asked Nadav to open a store in the 
Cheltenham Mall. 

So he did. 

Then he opened a store in Germantown, 
then another at Third and Market streets. 
Twenty-three years later, he is clothing a sec- 
ond generation of teen and twenty-something 
shoppers with stores in Cleveland, Trenton, 
Atlantic City, the Cherry Hill Mall and 
Claymont, Delaware. The indisputable epicen- 
ter of the $100 million, 350 employee empire, 
however, is the rectangular strip bordered by 
Ninth, 12th, Market and Chestnut streets, 
where five different marquees adorn the street 
with silhouetted skylines, bubble letters and 
neon script. All this, and on only $300,000 a 
year of radio advertising. Philadelphia is no 
longer naked:* am \ 


oe 


*' -But why so many City Blues? And in such * 


a small area? y A 
“One way of advertising is to have a lot of 
storefronts, a lot of billboards,” theorized 
Wharton Business School professor Gerard 
Cachon. “It’s'sort of like having multiple com- 
mercials, back to back. You see it once, twice, 
three times, it makes a stronger impression.” 

It also makes an impression when Allen 
Iverson shops here, which he—and most 
Philadelphia 76ers—apparently do often. The 
Dallas teams, when they come to Philadelphia, 
spend “25 to 30,000 dollars at our store,” Nadav 
boasted. “Sometimes, Iverson, when he comes 
in, we have to lock the door. The kids standing 
outside, Oh, Iverson shops at City Blue. City 
Blue in the air. Oh, City Blue, I got it from City 
Blue. They hear that name, over and over, it 
becomes—City Blue.” 

Employees at 1006 Market Street confirm 
that Iverson shops at their City Blue. 

“Well, not just his City Blue,” one sales 
associate said. “He shops at all of them.” There 
are ten in Philadelphia. (Iverson's management 
could not be reached to comment on the shoot- 
ing guard’s shopping habits.) 

So what’s the city wearing this fall? 
According to Avi O., a manager at the 1106 
Chestnut Street Lady Blue (the women’s com- 
panion chain Nadav opened four years ago), 
more of the same. More Rocawear, more Baby 
Phat, more Marithe et Francois Girbaud. Last 
year, he says, was good for women's clothing. 
This year was not. 

“People are tired of what's out,” he declared. 
But he wasn’t sure what would fill the void, 
except rapper Jay-Z’s ubiquitous Rocawear label. 


“Whatever they’re gonna bring, it’s gonna | 
sell,” he sighed. “They bring ugly stuff, you buy | 


the shit. For real.” 


Taking a quick tour through the store, he | 


pointed out what’s hot. Circular racks of tank 
tops and tops and loads of 
denim fill the 
Sweatsuits, 
some reason he doesn’t 
understand are still worn 
to nightclubs, and leather 
jackets hang from the 
walls. Belts and purses are 
clustered near the register. 

Lately Avi’s been sell- 
ing a lot of Atmosphere 


floor. | 
which for | 


denim, two for $60, each with different details. 


Baby Phat’s still good, but not the jeans. They're 
too plain. They're for white girls. 

He pointed out Girbaud’s $78 Aviatrix 
jeans, styled after the men’s model, adorned 
with strings and ties that hang off the sides. 
Akdmks is getting sexier—more colors, more 
details, and that’s moving the product. The 
store’s sold out of Air Force Ones, and G-Unit 
(made by Ecko Unlimited and rapper 50 Cent’s 
G-Unit Clothing Company) Reeboks are pop- 
ular, too. Jay-Z’s S.Carters are still selling, but 
that might just be the $40 price talking. 

A month ago, Nadav traveled to the 
MAGIC trade show in Las Vegas. From over 
4,000 brands on display, he selected just twen- 
ty-five. (He discontinued the unsuccessful City 
Blue brand some time ago.) “They have Puff 
Daddy, other celebrities, that sign autographs 
to lure you into booths,” he mused. “I took my 
son. He liked it.” 

Yet he guards his fashion predictions close- 
ly. “It’s not easy, but once you get the feel for 
it—I know which way to look.” 

* Rappers, anyway, run the’ business: Last year, 
Jay-Z abruptly ended the lucrative athletic jersey 
business when he announced in a song that he 
was switching to “button-ups’—and proceeded 
to reap a tidy sum off Rocawear’s $68 patterned 
button-up shirts. Enyce’s since jumped on the 
long-sleeved, collared bandwagon, too. But now 
Avi’s on the look-out for the new knee-high 
Reeboks that rapper Missy Elliot wore in a 
recent video clip. The shoes aren't out yet, but 
they're getting ready. When customers know 
something big is coming, they show up on the 
release date with the product number. 

“That business, you have to be watching it,” 
said Nadav. “You fall asleep for a month, you 
get up, you say: Whoa. All of a sudden, you get 
three, four calls from a customer, which means 
that somebody put it on a video. And you have 
to jump on it, because it’s not gonna last for 
long. Two months. Sometimes you have to wait 
three, four months to get an order filled. If you 
get lucky, the company has it in stock and you 
get them within a week or two.” 

According to Avi, another City Blue will 
soon open on South Street. And he thinks it 
will make money, even with stores already on 
the 300 and 500 blocks. 

“There could be another sixty stores,” he 
laughed. But he admitted missing the City Blue 
of five years ago, how it was when he first came 
to Philadelphia. “It was more like friends. Now 
it’s like a big factory.” 

The company’s next destination, Nadav 
said, is Detroit. 

“That city is kind of naked,” he smiled. 

If the past is any indication, Motor City 
will be swathed in blue in no time. # 
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Drinks with Rachel Furman 


| 2 eg Furman is always open to new 
paths for her life, even when she’s in the 
bathroom. Two years ago, she ducked into a 
stall at the opening party of Denim nightclub 
and found the business card of Robert Norton, 
creative director of the promotion company 
PaperStreet, on the floor. Immediately she 
knew that Norton would be her new best 
friend. After she left her job handling promo- 
tions and special events for Philadelphia City 
Paper to start her own firm, Rachel Inc., it 
wasnt any surprise that PaperStreet became 
one of her principal collaborators. 

Then there was the time last year when 
Furman, inspired by a long evening of cock- 
tails at LEtage, pulled three of her girlfriends 
into the bathroom, persuaded them to remove 
their tops, and took a digital photograph. 

Now, nearly one year later, Furman has 
nearly 1,000 pictures of city women without 
their tops. She has snapped her friends in the 
kitchen at North Third, in the pay phones at 
the Hyatt during the Philadelphia Style 
anniversary party, sprawled across a yellow 
Lamborghini at the opening of Washington 
Square and in the VIP elevators of the 
Wachovia Center. 

“I could do different she 
laughed, sitting at the Headhouse Square 
Cosi near her home office in Queen’s Village. 
“Like my friend Beth over the course of a 
year. Or, a study of all Friday nights at Tragos. 
Or women over 40. Or press people ...” 

Rachel Inc. excels at throwing the kind of 
parties where a girl like Rachel Furman can 
have a good time. She’s done a combination art 
show/birthday party at the Pontiac Grill and 


outdoor happy hours at Marathon Commerce 


studies,” 


Square, and this fall she started a Monday 
night football party at the Dark Horse, a tav- 
ern on Headhouse Square. She manages two 
nights at North—Sundays, when Ian Kelly 
spins for a mostly industry crowd under the 
moniker D.J. Diabolic, and Thursdays, when 
she organizes art parties where guests can sign 
up for time at an open canvas. 

“Sometimes I’m in the mood to get all 
dolled up,” she explained, “and other times I 
feel all creative. Other nights I want to piss in 
a really filthy bathroom while rocking out to 
some punk/hip-hop band; other times I want 
to have a nice dinner with a mentor.” 

And other times she wants to start a fash- 
ion line. Furman, whose second-favorite pho- 
tographic subject is stencil graffiti, is trying to 
launch a line of tee-shirts to promote her 
Sunday night at North, “Hot Shot Sundays,” 
named for the “Hot Shot” tattoo that lines 
Kelly’s knuckles. Hot Shot Sundays bartender 
Heather Philips is creating a series of stencils 
depicting two rhinestone-bedazzled marble- 
handled revolvers crossed at the barrels with 
three stars shooting from each. Furman plans 
to market the shirts at skate stores and on her 
website, rachelinc.com. 

Furman’s confidence was honed by a year 
of line-cutting in South Beach. But she does- 
n't take her velvet rope duties seriously, and 
she doesn’t miss Miami. Her favorite projects 
are ones that are fun and a little bit silly—for 
instance, to promote her Labor Day party, she 
distributed water guns. For a 1980s party at 
Delilah’s, she created a stripper coloring 
book. Her next leisure-time idea is to dress 
her friends like pin-up girls and stage photo 
shoots in the privacy of her home. 
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SEE ME OATRE TUNG, 


very September, hundreds of models, 
| eles retailers and other fashion- 
ables gather at the Hyatt Regency at Penn's 
Landing for the Philadelphia Phashion 
Phest. Created and executively produced by 
South Jersey's Sharon Phillips Waxman, this 
year’s event warmed up with ninety minutes 
off top shelf cocktails (all you can drink for 
$60) the profligate blowing of air kisses, and 
the Fresh Face Model Search. Culled from 
two open calls at the nightclub Egypt on 
Delaware Ave., the Fresh Face field had been 
narrowed to eight finalists, one of whom 
would receive an all-expenses paid trip to 
New York City to interview with agencies 
with a free portfolio, courtesy of a local pho- 
tographer. 

But really, the Fresh Face was just a trifle 
beside the annual presentation of the Phasion 
Phest Philadelphia Award, chosen by the 
Mayor's Office, symbolized by a Waterford 
crystal bowl. Nominations for potential bowl- 
winners are submitted by the Phashion 
Phest’s executive committee, on which 


Phests, and bowls have been presented to 
such exalted clothiers as Nicole Miller, who 


famously used the abstract paintings of 


Grateful Dead frontman Jerry Garcia as pat- 
terns for her $30 neckties. 

This year, after a decade of organizing 
these awards parties, it was time for Waxman 
to go home with a crystal bowl of her own. 
Even though her triumph had been 
announced via press release two weeks 
beforehand, Waxman, striking in her ruby- 
red duster, could barely hold back her tears as 
she thanked her husband and children, who 

RES select the evening's cocktails and 


Waxman sits. There have been eleven years of 


Best of the Phest 


music, respectively. 

“It’s not like she nominated herself,” said 
Mandy McLoughlin, an assistant at SPW 
Productions, Sharon Phillips Waxman’s event 
planning and publicity concern. “Every year 
someone gets the award. Sometimes it’s a 
teacher, or a jewelry designer.” 

Phashion Phest is designed to showcase 
local retailers like Douglas Cosmetics, 
Richel d’Ambra Salon & Spa, Bloom 
Boutique, Bloomingdale's and the King of 
Prussia Mall. This year, Benetton, Kenneth 
Cole and DKNY dominated the runways. 
Male models spread legs and shook ass to 
the delight of randy, pearl-draped middle- 
aged lionesses, and several shrieked at the 
sight of the taut, young flesh. The shoes 
were too big or too small, with most of the 
heels too tall. The hair on everyone was 
large: piles of spikes for men and feathers for 
the women. A full week after Labor Day, a 
woman was spotted wearing white, not win- 
ter white but Cape-May-in-July-white. But 
whatever the event may have lacked in good 
taste, it more than made up for it with its 
social conscience, as attendees were asked to 
bring one dry cleaned career outfit to donate 
to those transitioning from homelessness to 
employment. 

Thank goodness the Boss Hugo Boss 
mini-male model and his Boss Hugo Boss 
logo-emblazoned Mini-Cooper were on 
hand to distract. As usual, he made it his 
business to be conspicuously Present in every 
location at all times, 

As for Waxman, she has already selected a 
place of honor for her new prize. 

. “I'm going to display it in my office,” she 
said. “It’s beautiful.” me : 
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FINDINGS: The notable failure of dominant footwear brands to index with this month's Trocadero attendees coupled 
with the near-absence of supporters of the current presidential administration suggest an atmosphere of pessimism, an 
attitude aggravated by a widespread use of alcohol and possibly a spirit of melancholy precipitated by the third anniver- 
sary of the September 11 terrorist attacks. Potency, authenticity and value for money will win undying loyalty; client is 
cautioned to refrain from propositioning such disaffected consumers with offers of respite from the gloom. 
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Get In On the Ground Floor of the Up & Up 


GREEN TO GROW ROCK SCHOOL 

The Paul Green School of Rock is planning 
a $1.2 million expansion, with new schools 
scheduled to open in New York City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. 

The plan is funded by investors, the parents 
of two students who studied under Green at his 
original 1320 Race Street campus. Green said he’s 
been initially averse to opening new schools but 
was convinced the could safely grow last summer, 
when assistants and parents pulled off a success- 
ful series of shows in Philadelphia while he was 
touring the West Coast and Germany with his 
all-star Frank Zappa band. “I realized the greatest 
, thing I could accomplish as a teacher is to.create 

*a system that other people-can teach with,” -he 
said. Green said he hopes the influx of cash will 
give him more time to “work with the kids, work 
with the press and play Paul Green,” and less time 
worrying about the business. 

One of his new partners is Joseph Roberts, a 
Rittenhouse Square dentist whose daughter, 
Stevie, plays keyboard and sings for Green's all- 
stars. “Nobody else is doing it the way he’s doing 
it,” said Roberts, who was particularly pleased 
when Stevie began taking an interest in Led 
Zeppelin, Pink Floyd, and other bands he enjoyed 
in his youth. “There are a lot of teachers doing half 
hour lessons where you have fight with your kid to 
go down and practice. It’s a parental nightmare. 
The way Paul has it set up, they want to perform 
and practice and look good on stage.” 

He said there were always risks inherent to 
growing a small business, but that with a major stu- 
dio release of the documentary Rock School sched- 
uled for March 2005, the timing was right. 


Produced and directed by Philadelphia filmmaker | 


Don Argott, rights to distribute the film were sold 
to Newmarket Films this summer, Variety reported. 


RALPH DARDEN TO DEPART 
Philadelphia's ability to retain its homegrown 
DJ. talent will suffer a blow this winter when 
Philadelphia native Ralph Darden, a.k.a. Major 


Taylor, packs up and leaves for Chicago, taking | 
_ his famously genre-less parties, hip-hop karaoke | 


nights, New Year's Eve extravaganzas and 
extremely graphic flyers with him. “I need to 
have a successful career. I need to build my dream 
house,” he said. 

But why not attain those things here? 

“Philadelphia tends not to challenge people. 
Do you remember the Polish Club, that filthy hole 
in South Philadelphia? The same 200 hipsters 
went cause it was open late and they served booze. 
It was horrible, and people just went because it 
was where everyone was supposed to be. In 
Chicago, I can go out at four in the morning and 
there will be six or seven different places to go. I 
can go to a coffeshop. I can get a burrito.” 

We may have reason to worry about contin- 
ued erosion of the local DJ. population, he 


WHY OPEN A CHECKING ACCOUNT? 

For years, the answer was clear. The same 
mercenary neighborhood bank that plagues the 
common wage earner with headaches, heart- 
breaks and fees offered one distinct perk: unlim- 
ited overnight loans at an interest rate lower than 
that commanded by the US Treasury itself. 
Known as the “float,” it represented the two-to- 
four-day time lapse between the moment your 
landlord deposits your rent check and the 
moment your bank deducts it from your account. 
During those days, 747s jet sacks of paper checks 
from bank to bank, giving the average working 
man time to rustle up enough cash to avert a 
bounce or, at least, wait nervously for the clock to 


_ strike twelve on the fifteenth.of the month. 4 


The float deflates— bringing your precari- 
ously balanced checking account with it—on 
October 28 thanks to the Check Clearing for 
the 21st Century Act, a pesky piece of federal 
legislation sponsored by Pennsylvania's own 
Republican Rep. Melissa Hart. Some seven 
million more checks are expected to bounce 
every month as a result. Financial institutions 
are expected to save $2 billion dollars a year. 
Industry News suggests closing your checking 
account and joining the legions of the so-called 
“self-banked” who store money inside (not 
under) mattresses and cash paychecks at the 
locally-owned corner check cashing outlets 
such as one of the twenty-two area United 
Check Cashing establishments, which charge a 
mere two percent for a payroll or welfare check 
and a mere 79 cents for a money order and, 
unlike your local Wachovia branch, offer single 
subway tokens for a dollar-thirty as well as 
Powerball tickets at the market rates. 

PS. Dear Yessell Mairu Llloreda Romano: I 
am sorry I did not observe International Special 
Hug Day with more than a card and the usual $18 
a month Children International deducted from my 
checking account. Said $18 regrettably incurred a 
$30 overdraft fee. Such are the inequities of inter- 
national capitalism, I am afraid! Adios. 


CENTER CITY REAL ESTATE REPORT 
Plans for a high rise on the 1600 block of 
Locust face opposition from neighbors and St. 
Mark's Church nearby, who say the building 
would disrupt the scale of the street and cast a 
shadow over the church's extensive gardens. 


The developer, Ceebraid-Signal Corp., plans 


| to tear down 1612-1616 Locust, the former site 


added. “Lord knows what'll happen if Low 


Budget and Diplo decide to leave. There's been 
an insurgence of people who are like ‘I got 
records. Now I'm a DJ.’ It’s a dying culture.” 
On several occasions, Darden attempted to 
expand his personal enterprise beyond the giving of 
parties, but found the local market difficult and 
even hostile. He produced several prototypes of the 
Battle Paddle, a premium die-cast attachement for 
cross faders, but was unable to find a manufacturer 
to help him bring it to market. His “Shantytown 
Fight Club” concept—a nonprofit school of ju- 
jitsu that would meet in Penn Treaty Park—met 
too early in the morning to attract more than a 
half-dozen students. More successful was his “cor- 
ner culture” project, where Darden and his friends 


would idle in front of the South Street Taco Bell 


for hours on end, winning some press from Black 
Book before autumn came and they retired indoors. 
Darden will be returning to town periodicially to 
practice with his band, the Jai Alai Savant. 


of Philippe Restaurant, and partially demolish the 
four-story brownstone at 1618 Locust. 
Construction would then begin on a nine-story 
building containing seventeen residential units 
with commercial space and a fitness center on the 
first floor. The project is one of six proposals for 
large-scale development in Center City, west of 
Broad St. that have all been criticized by some 
residents, and neighborhood groups. 


THE SOUNDS OF PORT RICHMOND 

After several months of construction, Terry 
Yervese, Rod Binnion and Jeb Bell of Hot Dog 
City records are almost ready to unveil the second 
incarnation of the Stewd, a 1700-square foot 
recording studio in a warehouse space at Amber 
Street and Allegheny Avenue in Port Richmond. 

Within a month, their new neighbors (a 
crew that includes a sewing company and 
Outlaw Screenprinters) may be treated to the 
sight of local musicians like Phil Moore Brown 
and This Radiant Boy laying down tracks with 
the help of Hot Dog’s Ampex two-inch sixteen- 
track machine, half-inch tape machine and 
super duper Megatron mixing console 5000 and 
microphones—not to mention Yervese’s cat, 
Stewart, who along with the engineer, has set up 
camp in the studio. Hot Dog may get some dig- 
ital editing software soon, but for now, the whole 


| operation is analog. 


MARKETING 


Thirsty for Free Buzz 


WOULD YOU PAY FOR A HANGOVER THIS BAD? 


from SPARKS page 1 
ties he and Pianka promote in various cities. 

This chain of events has repeated in urban 
centers around the country and, at the time of 
this writing, shows no signs of slowing. Only 
two months ago, the Los 
Angeles management of 
the retail store owned by 
Vice magazine lost its beer 
sponsors and struck a deal 
with Sparks. (A store 
associate also corroborat- 
ed the Sparks rep’s alleged 
romantic link to a member 
of the Rapture.) The so- 
called energy malt has 
been spotted at galleries in San Francisco and 
bars in Austin. Steven Grasse, of Philadelphia's 
advertising firm Gyro Worldwide, recently 
threw a party for Sailor Jerry, a brand of tattoo- 
inspired clothing, accessories and rum, through 
Vice, and Sparks showed up there as well. In 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, Werth, 
Pianka and other Friends of Sparks accept and 
distribute cases of free product in what Rolling 
Stone has dubbed a “clever marketing scheme” 
of “sponsoring hip downtown open bar parties.” 

But this scheme may have had an unin- 
tended side effect: Sparks is seen as a beverage 
of sponsored parties and open bars, gallery 
openings and invite-only events—a beverage, 
in other words, that ought to be free. 

To be sure, on a recent evening at a newly- 
refurbished Old City bar, dozens hovered 
around the bar shouting “Sparks” long after the 
party’s allotment of 600 free cans had been 
consumed. The upstairs bartender claimed that 
she then sold many of the drinks at the full 
price of $3.50 each, even though there was still 
free Miller High Life available. 

“[Sparks] is‘like crack, only you don't get 
addicted,” explained Corey Krumb, a lanky 23 
year-old, neon can in hand. Indeed, the bar- 
tender later said she usually sells Sparks to “indie 
rockers” who have trouble locating cocaine. The 
bar's manager estimates their average weekly 
sales at ten cases, less than half of what was con- 
sumed for free in a matter of hours. 

Sparks has not been without enthusiasts. 
Michael Gray, the director of marketing at 
Origlio Beverage, the wholesale distributor of 
Sparks in Philadelphia, Chester, Bucks, 
Montgomery and Delaware counties, says that 
although the drink does poor business in the 
urban pocket and enjoys generally “spotty” dis- 
tribution, it is well-received in the suburbs. 

Gee Roman, a McKenzie River representa- 


| tive, refused to comment on sales of Sparks, or 


the company’s marketing strategy, or the verac- 
ity of Werth’s claim that his first contact with 
the company was acquainted with a member of 
the Rapture. She also declined to discuss the 
beverage’s target audience. “People are going to 
drink what they prefer to drink,” she said. 
“Obviously we market [Sparks] to everyone.” 

Gray explained that Pennsylvania's liquor 
laws, which prohibit the sale 
of alcohol at non-licensed 
stores, have negatively 
affected local sales. 
According to Werth, Sparks 
is more widely available— 
and boasts broader appeal— 
in New York City, where he 
currently lives, than in 
Philadelphia, — although 
numerous bars and stores 
surveyed in the five bor- 
oughs reported no knowl- 
edge of its existence. “You 
see it at shows, bodegas and 
corner stores,” he insisted. 
“It seems like it’s more of a 
drink that belongs. It’s like 
an extreme drink or some- 
thing.” 

People close to the 
brand usually avoid speaking to the media. 
Carmelita Morales, who handles Sparks for 
New York's addVice Marketing (a subsidiary of 
the magazine) agreed to speak for this story 
before changing her mind only days later. 

“A while back, a New York Times reporter 
wanted to get in touch with our rep,” Pianka 
said. “She was like, ‘No way.” 

“We can't give out any information,” 
Roman explained. “Even the smallest bit could 
set off the competition. Any company out there 
that makes beer could do what we do.” 

Yet it has taken Roman's company of 
about 100 employees some years to figure out 
what to do. 

In the 1980s, McKenzie River chief execu 
tive officer J. Minnott Wessinger, whose father 


BY JOKE 


ove 
GREAT WATER PRESSURE, 


MUNDANES 


APARTMENT HAS 


had sold the family brewery in 1979, started 
developing new beverage brands (all 
McKenzie’s products are brewed under a stan- 
dard industry contract in SAB Miller facilities). 
He debuted St. Ides in 1987. In 1991, he found 
himself in a firestorm 
after Public Enemy rapper 
and malt liquor foe Chuck 
D. realized D.J. Pooh’s St. 
Ides radio spots were 
using his voice without 
permission. The ads were 
pulled. Then, in 1997, 
Wessinger faced crticism 
that St. Ides Special Blend 
Freeze and Squeeze, a 
fruit-flavored frozen malt liquor sometimes 
stocked near ice cream and other desserts, 
appealed to children and teenagers. The prod- 
uct was pulled. In 1999, he sold St. Ides to the 
Stroh Brewery Company, which has since 
licensed it to the Pabst Brewing Company. 

1992 saw the birth of another effort that 
ended in a sale. In that year, McKenzie River 
launched Black Star beer with television spots, 
produced by the advertising agency Wieden 
and Kennedy, that traced the product's lineage 
to the 1920s in a fictitious documentary style. 
Though the spots were critically acclaimed, 
Wessinger told Advertising Age magazine a year 
later that he feared they were too trendy. He 
was interested in building a long-lasting brand, 
not cashing in on a fad. In 2002, Black Star was 
acquired by a privately held firm in Montana. 

Enter Sparks, one of two remaining eggs in 
McKenzie’s basket. The other is Steel Reserve, 
a beer with 8.1 percent alcohol content that 
does well in the local “urban” market. 

“I can't give you any numbers, but they're 
substantially higher than Sparks. It’s very pop- 

“ular. It’s like Colt 45, and about as popular. It’s 
steady, well-received,” said Gray. 

And it does well in urban neighborhoods. 
“If you're not hanging in the ‘hood, you proba- 
bly wouldn'’t see it.” 

Some products rely on their quality to sell, 
and any success that Sparks does or does not 
enjoy may be a simple matter of taste. Mike 
Wiebe, 28, of the Texas-based band the 
Riverboat Gamblers, wrote a song called “Shots 
and Sparks.” “I’m into the fruity taste of it,” he 
explained. 

Independent music promoter Sean Agnew, 
who made the unlikely claim that he had been 
drinking Sparks since 2000, before it existed, 
swears by it. 

“I love Sparks!” he shouted. “It makes you 
act like a robot on cocaine.” 

Others are less effusive. Roy Miles, a music 
video producer and animator in Oakland, con- 
fessed that he tried Sparks just once, at a gallery 
show in San Francisco. “I drank a lot of them 
one night just because they were free. But they 
were terrible. They taste like cough syrup and 
ear wax.” 

The Sparks online campaign is replete with 
aggressive music samples, 
flashy website tricks and 
testimonials from Sparks 
fans who claim to drink as 
much as 100 cans of the 
stuff per week (a recent 
post from Toby Leddy of 
Norman, Oklahoma reads: 
“Could you mail me some 
Sparks? I LOVE 
SPARKS! AGHAHGH- 
HH!!!). But the bulk of 
McKenzie River’s market- 
ing budget seems to be 
concentrated on making 
the brand readily and 
freely available to “early 
adopters,” the supposedly 
influential group of young 
consumers known for 
swigging free Vitamin 
Water and skimming free magazines. Thus far, 
however, the more punctual, just-on-time 
adopters have yet to show. McKenzie's efforts, 
bankrolled by Steel Reserve's success, show no 
sign of abating—so long as event and partygo- 
ers continue stomaching the corporate spon- 
sorship and the Sparks. 

“I've seen it at parties in San Francisco,” 
said Miles. “The parties in San Francisco are a 
lot trendier, It’s easier for marketing firms to 
get in, whereas Oakland is always grassroots; 
they don’t want the sponsors. People in the city 
are like, ‘Oh, free alcoholic orange sodas, we'll 
pass that out, sure.” 

“Sparks seems like a corny drink,” he con- 
tinued. “I don’t think people in San Francisco 
buy it, but they drink it cause it’s free.” #~ 


HOLLAND 


“Sure, we've got the greatest 
Cheesesteak in Phily. 


Sure, our handtossed 
Pizza is to die for. 


Yeah, the home made 
desserts are amazing. 


And we've got that 
legendary vegetarian food.” 


But in a perfect world... 
we'd deliver. 


IT JUST BECAME A 


PERFECT WORLD 
GIANNA’S NOW HAS 
FREE, ALL DAY 
DELIVERY! 
215-829-4448 


-As if that wasn’t good enough, 
our bakery is now shipping our 
famous desserts nationwide! 


-Gianna’s Grille- 
Bigger & Better than ever 
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Alternative & Scholarly Books | act. ae 
* Since 1971 x Ps) | er 5 
New, used & out-of-print | 
* 


Monday - Saturday: 10am - 
Sunday:Noon - Spm 
* * * 
3920 Spruce Street Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215) 222-1576 


7pm 


records fi oun cs // cds i books 


208 S. 40TH ST. // 215.386.6110 
records.comics.cds.books // new.used.bought.sold 
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GiniBiniGia Pere eeo ne Cerin 


Directed and Produced by Richard Ray Perez and Joan Sekler 
A pop shop for urban cyclists 


We’re back! Just ‘round the corner from 
our original 3rd + Market St. store... 


30 S. STRAWBERRY STREET 


(off chestnut between 2nd + 3rd) 


215-592.1234 


SERVING: Old City, Society Hill, Nolib, 


Fishtown, Trestletown + Chinatown. 


A riveting account of how George W. Bush stole the 
2000 election in Florida. The updated 2004 version 
features Danny Glover discussing the potential for 
voter fraud this November, due to the widespread 
use of computerized touch screen voting machines 
which do not produce a paper receipt. 


WITH: Repairs * Catalog And “Bike-A-Log” 
Shopping * Krypto Locks * Messenger Bags’ 
Top Brand Parts, Accessories + Clothing 


PLUS: SPECIALS + CLOSEOUT ITEMS The tuna 4012 Vat St Te Freda Cama Festa 
ALWAYS ON SALE FOR You Two Screenings: 8p.m. & 10 p.m. VitaminD Productions 


Free to All, $3 Suggested Donation www treedomcinematestival.com 


eH Shi 2 ‘ 
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all Keith Andrew Cohen at 1-800-$03 


OUR FALL HOURS: 
Mon-Fri noon-6, Sat 10-5 


Questions? C $923 
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FOUND 


& LOST 


CLASSES 
WORKSHOPS 


LEAGUE EXHIBITS 
ART - CRAFTS - DANCE - FITNESS 


LANGUAGE - MUSIC - PHOTOGRAPHY 
POTTERY - THEATER - WRITING & MORE 
CLASSES OFFERED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
UNIVERSITY CITY ARTS LEAGUE 
4226 SPRUCE ST*PHILA., PA 19104 


www.ucartsleague.org info@ucartsleaque.org 


FREE CATALOG 215-382-7811 


JOSHUA 


REDMAN 


‘ hee 
“There's only a handful of naturally gifted 
musicians, and Joshua's one of them. 
Everytime you hear him, he's at a higher 
level." — New York Times 


YARN, TOOLS, 


BOOKS, INSTRUCTION... 


IT’S FALL, 
TIME TO KNIT! 


Rosie 


| Yaln Celvar 


Sm 2017 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WWW. _ROSIESYARNCELLAR.COM 


215-977-9276 


BRANFORD 
MARSALIS 


"...Marsalis’ horn emanates increased fire. 
eloquence and dexterity." 


— Downbeat Magazine 


nesday, November 3, 8 pm « Verizon Hall © $40 
or tickets, call 215-893-1999 or visit www.kimmelcenter.org 


RIMMEL CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 1 Broad and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


FOOD & DRINK 


pes 
Sipe Sood 


EVERY TUES 9PM 
FANCYPANTS CINEMA 


WEDS APRIL 14TH 
ROCK&ROLL QUEER BAR 
HOSTED BY PSYDDE DELICIOUS 


DAILY MENU SPECIALS 
PREPARED BY 
CHEF PETER DUNMIRE 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 


1 1AM-3PM 


3RD & BROWN STREETS © NORTHERN LIBERTIES © 215.413.3666 
WWW.NORTHTHIRD.COM 
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Bard of Bala Cynwyd 


HIS DYING WISH: THAT YOU’D HAVE HEARD OF HIM 


from LOGAN page 1 
Quaker ancestors include 
Revolutionary War figure 
John Dickinson and 
James Logan, William 
Penn’s secretary and 
deputy whose name still 
graces a neighborhood 
and public square. His 
father, John Dickinson 
Logan, headed the 
Pennsylvania Hospital 
and raised him 
Germantown mansion 
dubbed “Vernon.” There 
he discovered a great love 
for the natural world. An 
apricot tree in the back- 
yard, he wrote, “greatly 
impressed itself upon my 

. mind [and] filled me 


with a love in which 


in a 


wonder and awe were 
blended.” His other early 
interest was poetry. As a 
boy he shut himself up in the attic and shouted 
out these lines of Paradise Lost: 
On a sudden open fly / With impetuous 
recoil and jarring sound / The infernal doors 
and on their hinges grate / Harsh thunder, 
that the lowest bottom shook / Of Erebus. 

Logan graduated from Yale, married his sec- 
ond cousin Mary Wynne Wister in 1873 and 
by 24 had settled into a life of full-time aristo- 
cratic leisure. Certain he was the American 
equivalent of the European Romantics he idol- 
ized, he set out to make his name as a poet. His 
first collection of verse was single poem of more 
than two hundred cantos. He paid 
Philadelphia's G. P. Putnam's Sons ‘nearly 
$200—$3,000 in today’s dollars—to publish it 
as The Mirror of a Mind. The poetry was 
grandiloquent, engrossed by nature, uninhabit- 
ed by human beings and prone to flights of 
reverie and jarring clichés. One canto reads: 

We go, return, depart, return again, / But 
Thought still sits beside the sounding shore, 
/ Far from the haunts of hollow-minded 
men; / Infinity's wild voice ts ocean's roar! 

Some poets—Walt Whitman and many of 
the Beats—were initially self-published, and we 
remember their willingness to finance their 
own work as an act of courage, not vanity. Not 
so Logan, whose book sold all of 118 copies 
after receiving little help in the way of publici- 
ty from Putnam or any critics. (Unlike 
Whitman, he didn't take it upon himself to 
write glowing pseudonymous reviews.) Logan 
was “in great dejection,” he later told his jour- 
nal, published after his death as Vistas from the 
Stream. 

During a brief sojourn in Italy, Logan paid 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. handsomely to print 
another book of his poetry called The Image of 
Air. This time, sixty copies found readers, 

In 1881, Logan inherited 2,600 acres of 
depleted farmland in Delaware and managed, 
after studying farming techniques, to restore 
the soil’s fertility. Dissatisfied with life as a 
country gentleman, he started work on a poet- 
ic drama based on the Biblical story of Saul: 

On Wednesday, last March 7th, I took 
my manuscript of Sau/ to Lippincott. If 
that happiest time of lovemaking is that 
which intervenes between certainty and 
fulfillment—the pleasantest time in 
authorship is that which comes between 
printing and publicity. Your thought is 
endowed with form and identity—but 
it is as yet all your own, unsmirched by 
inky fingers and unimpeached by the 
gibes and sneers of the ignorant and 
vulgar. 

Five months later Logan received this form 
letter from Lippincott: 

Dear sir, 

We have on hand now 408 copies of 
your book. The sales have entirely 
ceased, and there seems little likelihood 
of disposing of any more copies 
through the regular channels of trade, 
Possibly you can suggest a plan by 
which they may be sold, if not, we will 
be pleased... to dispose of the same for 
whatever may be therefrom as old 
paper, etc... 

In his next book, the 600-stanza poem 4 
Feather from the World's Wing, Logan returned 
to writing odes to Pennsylvania nature, this 
time with more realistic expectations: 

Altogether it will do well enough to lie 
on Lippincott’s shelves and catch dust 
stirred up by the hurrying feet of the 


‘L feel sure time will vindicate me.” 


busy purchasers of 


however, Logan began to 
get depressed. His son 
Robert wrote that he 
shrank “away from men. 
And began to feel the 
agony of them shrink 
away from him.” 


But rather than shrink 


ness as a muse for poems 
like the Hardy-esque 
“November”: 

Leafless and dry and 
still! How weak the 
shadows, / How pale 
the sun far down the 
Southern sky, / How 
russet are the woods, 
how buff the mead- 
ows— / Tints every- 

where of cold and neutral dy 
Meanwhile, Logan's life deteriorated further; 


other books. 
After 4 Feather fulfilled 
his dreary prophecy, | 


away from poetry as well, | 
Logan mined his loneli- | 


STATIONARY 


CS>THE SEPTA LETTERS © 


The Strangers on the Trains 


BY LIZ RYWELSKI 


fter seven and a half hours of sitting in a 

frigid, air-conditioned cubicle, which my 
co-workers make comfortable with a space 
heater, I was happy to walk outside into air as 
warm and thick as soup. 

It was Thursday. I caught the Market- 
Frankford from 15™ Street to Berks. During 
the summer, rush hour traffic on the highways 
and suburban lines dwindles as administrators 
use their flex-time, but hourly wage earners 
still pack SEPTA’s five o'clock El trains and 
busses. 

I sat behind three nurses, two in the seat in 
front of me and one in the seat in front of them. 
This conversation, long stretches of Spanish 
woven with bits of English, began at Fifth 
Street. I only understood the English parts. 

First woman, sitting alone: “I did when I 


| was 14,1 told my mother ... [Spanish] ...she is 


only 12. I know she is and I don't think she 
would tell me ...[Spanish] ... Dios ... [Spanish] 
... her father would kill her.” 

Second woman, sitting directly in front of 
me: [Spanish] ...she was only 15 and he went 
with both her older sisters ...[Spanish] ...she 


| kept it ...[Spanish]. 


his wife, who endured his occasional temper | 


tantrums and read him books, was developing 
chronic deafness. Logan wrote a book of bibli- 
cal criticism, Jesus in Modern Life (1888) and a 
neoclassic play, Messalina (1890), which 
received a few compliments in the Philadelphia 
press. 


Between jottings about bank statements, | 


property mortgages, the stock market, 
Philadelphia city politics and an account of 
bailing out his butler after the man was arrest- 
ed on sodomy charges, Logan's journal contains 
some classic examples of the peculiar emotion- 
al psychology of the dispossessed writer. He 
calls his contemporary Edgar Allen Poe an 
“unnatural” versifier and a fraud. Whitman 
appears as a kind of village minstrel. When 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine rejects one of his 
poems he becomes fully enraged: 

I know my writing deserves a place in 

classic English literature. I also know the 

trash called poetry that the magazines 

habitually publish cannot live and hour; 

so that I feel sure time will vindicate me. 


There are also moments of clarity scattered | 


about the diary, as when Logan looks to be 


ready to give up on the hope that his reputation | 


will improve with time: 

It makes but little difference, after all, 
whether one writes or not.. The only 
wholesome and comforting society I have 
ever found has been with the shadows of 
those who have gone before ...One pines 
to stretch across the time-gulf between, 
doomed to divide us from the loved 
shades till we, too, are mere simulacra, 
shadows taking a varying form with every 
mind that looks upon us. 

Logan tried his hand at novel writing. Not on 
the Chart (1899), an account of a failing mar- 
riage, gathered some critical attention includ- 
ing a letter from Emile Zola, but again eluded 
readers. Amy Warren (1900) tanked completely. 


Third woman, next to second: [Several 
minutes of Spanish.] 

First woman: Yeah, but I do not want to let 
her think it is OK ...[Spanish] ...she cannot 
get pregnant. 

We started to rise up from the ground. The 
warm shock of natural light and heat entered 
through the windows. I got up to stand in the 
doorway near a window and soaked up the 
warm light. I started to sweat, and to look at the 
faces of the women. The sunlight made their 
skin glow. They hardly wore any jewelry or 
makeup; their hair was pulled back in tight 
ponytails and their uniforms were clean. Even 
though it was the end of the day, they looked 
like they had just stepped out of the shower and 
were on their way to work. Their conversation 
had ended. The car was silent, except for the 
wheels screeching against the rails. 

I was left thinking about modesty, and how 
much was riding on the mother’s decision 
whether or not to confront her daughter. We all 
got off at Berks. ~ 

Liz Rywelski. can be reached at Liz@ 
space1026.com. To date, she has lost two friends 
through this column and has only recovered one. 
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The Daguerreotype: A Mirror with a Memory 


BY KIM MASSARE 


DAVAO 


The image above ts one of more than 1,000 daguerreotypes at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


| LI 1850, few Philadelphians could afford a 


Logan self-published his last book, a collection | 


of despairing poems called Vestigia, at 64. It 
went unnoticed. On December 30, 1900 Logan 
wrote the most extraordinary passage in Vistas 
from the Stream: 

Now that I am getting old, I am begin- 

ning to think my thirty years of literary 

failure have constituted a blessing for 
me. As it is, I can work from time to 
time, and (still) enjoy the ambushed 

outlook upon life of my obscurity ... I 

often wish I knew of some other peo- 

ple whose efforts had resulted in fail- 

ure. It seems as if every literary man in 

the world were ‘successful.’ Thousands 

of unsuccessful men are around one, of 

course, but they are practically invisi- 

ble. Failure and death are alike in their 
loneliness. The vast companionship in 
each case is invisible. 

Although Logan’s writing has largely disap- 
peared, his tomb is not the only monument he 
left behind. Soon after the close of World War 
I, the still-vigorous Logan single-handedly 
erected a 65-foot-tall granite clock tower on 
family land in Goshenville, Chester County to 
protest against the slaughter in Europe that had 
just ended. On its bell, he cast these words: “I 
count the unreturning as they pass.” He named 
it the Peace Tower. It still stands. a 

Kevin Plunkett lives near Logan's grave in 
Bala Cynwyd. He reached at 
keuplunkett@hotmail.com. 
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plot at Laurel Hill Cemetery, the coveted 
resting ground high above the banks of the 
Schuylkill River. Idyllic plots in the manicured 
grounds of the roughly two-dozen cemeteries 
surrounding Philadelphia were also beyond 
their means. 

Cemeteries within city limits were thought 
to be crude and unsanitary, and all but the 
wealthiest had no alternative but burial there. 
Most mourners had to forgo such popular 
funerary frills as veils, gloves, lockets and urns. 
However, there was one remembrance most 
everyone could afford— the daguerreotype. 

In 1839, Louis-Jacques Mandé Daguerre 
invented the daguerreotype process, an early 
form of photography, in Paris. Within a year, it 
was used in the United States to capture mon- 
uments, landscapes, and likenesses of the living 
and dead. 

In her book On Photography, Susan Sontag 
writes, “To take a photograph is to participate 
in another person's (or thing's) mortality, vul- 
nerability, mutability. Precisely by slicing out 
this moment and freezing it, all photographs 
testify to time’s relentless melt.” Nowhere is this 
truer than daguerreotyping, a process whose life 
was as fleeting as the faces it recorded. The 
product achieved stunning clarity for a low 
price, faithfully reproducing subjects directly 


onto buffed copper plates without the use of 


negatives or film. The plates were exposed for a 
minimum of three minutes; anything that 
moved during this time appeared blurry, which 
made the dead ideal subjects. The copper plates 
were developed over hot mercury until an 
image appeared, which was then fixed by a 
chemical bath. 

Many 19th century Americans, particularly 
infants and children, died without having their 
picture taken or their portrait drawn, leaving no 
visual records for posterity save a post-mortem 
daguerreotype. In traveling 
daguerreotype artists hired themselves out to 


rural areas, 


families in mourning, while some towns and 
cities had established daguerreotype studios. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, inventor of the 
stereoscopic viewer, famously called the 
daguerreotype “the mirror with a memory.” 
Most measured four inches or less in size and 
could, for an additional price, be fitted inside a 
variety of delicate settings such as velvet, glass, 
and leather. Sometimes.a mourner would pin a 
sentimental verse inside the small casing, oppo- 
site the image of their dearly departed. 

By the end of the Civil War, the daguerreo- 
type was rapidly losing ground to new photo- 
graphic techniques that allowed for retouching 
and mass production. As the romantic culture 
Victorians had built around their own mortality 
fell into decline, so did demand for images of the 
beloved dead. Women’s magazines like Harper’ 
Bazaar and Ladies’ Home Journal cautioned their 
readers against extended grieving periods and 
post-mortem daguerreotypes, denouncing them 
as “morbid self-indulgences,” 

Image courtesy of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. “a 


AT THE SUPERMARKET 


Aisle of Mirth 


T had just taken my place behind a couple in Aisle 
Six when a cashier took her place behind the Aisle 
Five register and switched on the light. I was in 
luck, the first on the new line. She swiped my 
goods. She, and a gentleman who stood by the 
bags burt did no bagging, were wearing leis. Why 
the leis? I asked the gentleman. The cashier near 
ly dropped my receipts, but caught them just in 
time. He explained that it was Hawaii Day Oh, 1 
said, and wished him well, Mahalo! he called after 
me. I tumed and smiled and waved and wished 
him a good day again 
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FINES FOR LAWYERS (HR 4571): 
This bill, introduced by Representative 
Lamar Smith (R-TX), would amend Rule 
11 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. If 
passed, courts would be required to fine 
attorneys, law firms or parties who file friv- 
olous lawsuits and compensate anyone 
injured by such lawsuits. Currently courts 
may impose such actions, but are not 
required to do so. The bill also requires that 
certain personal injury suits be filed in the 
place where the person initiating the claim 
lives, where the alleged incident occurred, or 
where the defendant's business is located. It 
takes away the “safe harbor” provision, which 
gave attorneys three weeks to withdraw friv- 
olous suits without penalty. HR 4571 
restores Rule 11, which was weakend by 
amendments introduced by the Civil Rules 
Advisory Committee, in 1993. At that time, 
eighty percent of 751 federal judges sur- 
veyed by the Federal Judicial Center were in 
favor of retaining the rule as it was before 
the amendments. 


APPROPRIATIONS (HR 4567): | 
HR 4567 allocates $33.1 billion to the 
Department of Homeland Security for fiscal 
year 2005, slightly more than a five percent 
increase from the FY04 budget. Bush origi- 
nally called for a $47.4 billion allocation for 
security. The passed measure includes $20.6 
billion for security, enforcement and investi- 
gation activities, funding activities of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Customs, the 
Coast Guard and the Secret Service. It allo- 
cates $5.1 billion to the Transportation and 
Security Administration, and $4.1 billion to 
the Office of State and Local Coordination 
and Preparedness, which includes $3.4 billion 
for local and state homeland security grants. 


SCOWCROFT (S.Amdt 3626): 

In March 2002, the Scowcroft Commission™ 
(headed by Generaf Brent Scowcroft, 
National Security Adviser in the first Bush 
administration) released a report that rec- 
ommended how the federal government 
might restructure and improve the national 
intelligence community. That report, which 
President Bush classified and has refused to 
unseal, reportedly contains many of the 
same recommendations proposed by the 
9/11 Commission, such as creating a single 
intelligence czar with authority over a sepa- 
rate CIA director and all or most of a $40 
billion annual intelligence budget. This 
amendment, introduced by Senator Edward 
Kennedy (D-MA), was tabled. Despite 
mounting pressure to release the report, it 
remains sealed. 


CHAKA FATTAH (D): Chaka Fattah has proposed replacing the federal income tax with a “transaction fee” that would be levied every time money changed 
hands—on rent, loans, bank account deposits and withdrawals. Experts say the fee could generate the same amount of money with a rate of five percent per transaction. 


FINES FOR LAWYERS (HR 4571, 9/14/04): The Law Abuse 
Reduction Act increases penalties for attomeys who are deemed to have 
filed frivolous lawsuits. 


A FREE HONG KONG (HRes 667, 9/13/04): A resolution that 
expresses the United States House of Representatives’ support for freedom 
in Hong Kong. 


Result | Status 


Received in Senate and 
referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PASSED 
229-174 


Passed House. 


PASSED 
345-0 


TERRORISM ABROAD (HR 760, 9/13/04): Condemns the series of 
terrorist attacks that occurred in Russia in late August and early 


September. 


Passed House. 


PASSED 
347-0 


FIRES MUST BE FOUGHT (HR 1787, 9/14/04): Removes barriers 
that discourage the donation of free equipment to volunteer fire compa- 


nics. 


Received in Senate. 


PASSED 
397-3 


APPROPRIATIONS (HR 5006, 9/9/04): Allocates funds to the 
Departments of Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education, as 
well as related agencies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 2005. 


APPROPRIATIONS (HR 4567, 9/14/04): Allocates funds to the 
Department of Homeland Security for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 2005. 


SCOWCROFT (S.Amdt 3626, 9/14/04): Motion to table the 
Kennedy amendment to HR 4567 that would require the president to 
provide to Congress with a copy of the Scowcroft Commission report. 


URBAN THREAT (S.Amdt 3632, 9/14/04): Motion to waive the 
Clinton amendment to HR 4567, that would allocate an extra $625 
million in discretionary grants to high-threat, high-density urban areas. 


Received in Senate. 


PASSED 
388-13 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


JON CORZINE (D) NJ: When New Jersey's Governor Jim McGreevey announced that he was “a gay American” and would be resigning, some suggested that multimillionaire Corzine 
should serve as the Democratic candidate in a special election. However, McGreevey has stayed true to his original plan of stepping down on November 15, too late to hold such a race. Richard 
Codey, President of the New Jersey Senate, will finish his term. Corzine has not yet decided whether he will seek the governor's office in 2005. 
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Result | Status 


Cleared for White 


House. 


PASSED 


93-0 


PASSED 


49-45 


PASSED 


44-50 


Motion to table 
agreed to. 


Motion rejected; 
amendment remains. 


JUDGE (PN1539, 9/7/04): Confirmation of Virginia Maria 
Hernandez Covington of Florida to be a US. district judge. 


Ben Katchor’ 


PASSED | 


91-0 


Confirmed. 


THE IDEA OF THE CANNED “FRUIT 
COCKTAIL” WAS DEVELOPED IN 


CALIFORNIA IN THE 1920s, 


A USE FOR 
NALS SHAPEN 


TODAY, THE CANS ARE AUTO- 
MATICALLY FILLED FROM HOPPERS 


THE MORE EXPENSIVE INGREDIENTS 
ARE CAREFULLY APPORTIONED... 
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THIRTY 


WOULD OTHER” 
OTHERWISE : 
GONE To WASTE. 
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FIND SOME PLEASURE IN THE HIDDEN 


CocKTAIL STILL TITHLATE S 
SOME PEOPLE, 


CHERRY HAWES - 
Two PERCENT BY 
WEIGHT PER 4.5 
OUNCE SERVING - 
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MEN AND WOMEN, WEAKENED BY 
A LIFETIME OF WALKING THE 
AISLES OF SUPERMARKETS 
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ARTS & CULTUB 


vacation 


style 
restaurant 


(no passport required) 


happy 
hour 
specials 
mon-fri 5-7pm 
3 : now serving 
Eee se lunch, dinner 
MORE HOOPLA. LESS MOOLAH. & sunday brunch 
HALF PRICE TICKETS TO THE CITY'S PREMIER 
ARTS & CULTURAL VENUES, OCTOBER 17-23, 2004 


DISCOUNT TICKETS ARE LIMITED. 


VISIT WWW.PHILLYFUNGUIDE.COM TODAY. 931 n. 2nd st. 215.629.0500 


www.azurerestaurant.net 
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TO VOTE, OR NOT 


(The Red Book) 


FODDER 


or: Essays Against the Administration 
(The Blue Book) 


To Vote, or Not, $5.00 


With contributions by Editor MARK LOTTO, reader 
RoBerT HELMS, Contributing Editor ALEXANDER 
SWARTWOUT, and the Editors of The Independent. 
Edited by HENRY WILLIAM BROWNEJOHNS. 


Fodder, $5.00 


With essays by HENRY WILLIAM BROWNEJOHNS, 
MATTATHIAS SCHWARTZ, JONATHAN EPHRAIN 
UNDERHILL, and ALEXANDER SWARTWOUT. 
Edited by ELIZA ANNE BONNEY 


Send check or money order payable to The Philadelphia Independent to: 
THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT , BUREAU OF BOOKS 
1026 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19107 
Please enclose $2.00 for shipping and handling. 
Books are also on sale at finer independent bookstores in Philadelphia and Brooklyn. 


Brewinglo. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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nna, my overpowering love. Sometimes 
A= were my cheerleading coach, 

sometimes you were a longtime child- 
hood friend who was always welcome in my 
parents’ home, sometimes you were the soft- 
ball-playing bull dyke in my Western Civ class 
to whom I could simply not say no, but always, 
always, always you were black as midnight with 
the high sculptured butt cheeks of an Olympic 
sprinter and long magenta acrylic nails barna- 
cled with so many rhinestones I could never 
count them all, not even in the tenderest of our 
quiet moments together, usually occurring after 
weekly sessions during which you made me 
your widdle whitegirl bitch. You broke down 
my best defenses on the cool green tiles of the 
locker room shower after cheerleading practice, 
you crammed your dirty sweat sock into my 
mouth to muffle my wild yelps through the 
bedroom walls so that my parents, drinking 
innocent evening aperitifs downstairs, wouldn't 
catch on that we werent really doing homework 
in there, you passed me notes during tests using 
language so direct and raunchy that I blushed 
with mingled shame and arousal at the thought 
of what could happen if the teacher ever inter- 
cepted your imperious hieroglyphic commands. 
Never in all of my privileged, sheltered eighteen 
years of existence had I ever considered myself 
a (gasp!) homosexual, but Anna, how else to 
explain you? You and me, I mean. Us. 

Well, for starters, you were a figment of my 
imagination, breathed into life during phone 
calls from men who wanted to jerk off to titil- 
lating stories of a high school senior. How else 
would it be that you came to be called Anna? 
You should have been Isis, or Aphrodite, or 
Lilith, if not something more Afrocentric and 
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Case Study N° 7: Letter to My Nubian Princess 


BY BREE SWANN 


exotic, but I regret to say that I christened you 
completely off the cuff, caught off guard by a 
caller early on in my career who wanted to hear 
high school lesbo stories, and what can I say, 
the name stuck. So Anna you were, and Anna, 
all the college applications that cluttered the 
mailbox at the end of my long driveway during 
junior year could not distract me from the 
burning intrigues of our teenage relations. 

Brian, my imaginary soccer-captain 
boyfriend, he of the adorable freckles and 
defined-without-bulk physique; you know, the 
one who was always boyishly surprised, then 
delighted, when the strange men his girlfriend 
met on the call lines happened to interrupt one 
of his frequent theoretical trips to the boys’ 
room with a slobbery, whiskery blow job? You 
and Brian didn’t always see eye to eye, Anna. 
He was amiable, accommodating, and more 
than a little dim behind his piercing green eyes 
if you catch my drift. A threesome? Brian 
would be like, whatever's cool with me. But you 
had to give me shit about that, even when I 
begged and pleaded and told you it was only a 
job, that you only had to be present for these 
tangled, sweaty encounters in theory. Even so, 
you said. I am not your bitch, Bree Swann, 
unlike that punk ass cracker faggot you play 
yourself out on. So I ended up telling people 
like the otherwise uneventful Gary, 27, from 
Minneapolis, all about these disputes of ours, 
hoping to clarify them for myself. 

“She says that she’s not my bitch ‘and that 
having a threesome with Brian and I would be 
degrading for her,” I whine at him one after- 
noon. “Don't even get me started on how she 
feels about Dr. Phil.” (Dr. Phil being my dad’s 
irrepressible and perverted golf buddy, who likes 
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‘on basic female sacrosanctity. Turn back, O 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING AFTER THIS? 


to spank me and have me call him, predictably, 
“Daddy.”) If a monitor was listening that day, I | 
would certainly be chewed out for refusing to 
give in to a caller who obviously wanted a three- 
some fantasy between Brian, Anna, and myself. | 
Which I would understand. I mean, who was | 
the boss here? I was corporeal, present, and | 
receiving a bi-weekly paycheck, unlike Anna, 
who was nothing more than a very difficult and 
irresistible chimera. Fantasies, however, are not 
as malleable as they first seem. Sometimes after 
making them up on a whim and expecting them 
to do your bidding, you discover hidden pockets 
of perversity inside yourself that make their own 
demands. Hence Anna. She is the part of myself 
that insists on authenticity; the part that rebels 
against giving these hapless callers too much of 
what they ask for too easily. If they want a les- 
bian fantasy, they're going to get served a lesson 


man. Et cetera. 

Meanwhile, here’s the part where I twitter 
with adorable trumped-up exasperation, really 
enjoying myself now: “I’m at my wit’s end! Give 
her an inch and she takes a mile!” 


Gary so totally gets it. “Women,” he groans, 
commiserating with me. I smile. Just for that, 
Gary is about to get the consolation prize. 

“Sometimes when she’s not around I have 
threesomes with Brian and his friend Chad, 
though. They're old D.P. buddies from way 
back. I bet they'd love it if you watched. Let 
me warn you, though—Chad has some seri- 
ous tattoos.” Gary’s not put off. I knew he 
wouldn't be. Men, unlike you, my inimitable 
Anna, are so easy. # 

Bree Swann is writing a series of phone sex 
case studies for THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SOUTH STREET HATS 


Formerly Dietz Hats 


810 South Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
(215) 829-1600 


dvertise 
Here. 


THE PITCH: 
Call 215-351-0777 
to reserve your space 
in the newspaper 
that gets read & gets kept. 


CAFE & BOOKSTORE 


1010 S. 9th Street 


All Good Books, New & Used 
Free Coffee After 3 p.m. 


1010 S, Oth Street » 215-923-3367 
www.mollysbooks.com 


be 
your own 
master. 
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New York 


Ben Katchor 


Julius Knipl, Real Estate 
Photographer: 
The Beauty Supply District 


Julius Knipl attends an evening concert and 
unwittingly enters the world of wholesale 


empathizers and chiaroscuro brokers who make 
the decisions critical to the production of aesthetic 
pleasure in all of its forms — from the shape of an 
olive jar to the score of a string quartet 

110 pages / 0-375-70098:6 / $16.95 


The Jew of New York 


“Katchor’s nineteenth-century carnival of 
hucksters and Kabbalists and pilgrims is a 
delight: you feel that it is a work of singu- 
lar, surreal vision, and at the same time 
that it must all be true.” — The New Yorker Pantheon Books 

100 pages / 0.375.70097-8 / $15.00 at your local bookstore. 


or, visit www.katchor.com 
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Moonstone Readings 


at ROBIN’S BOOKSTORE 


108 S. 13TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA * 215-735-9600 * www. robinsbookstore.com 


Books &F Events for Independent Minds from Philadelphia’s Oldest Independent Bookstore 


Free and open to Everyone 
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THE 
FECTED PROVINCIAL’S ALMANAC 


by LORD WHIMSY 


AUTUMN IS A SECOND SPRING WHEN EVERY LEAF IS A FLOWER 


MEIER ON DIAPHANISM Sarna 


IAPHANISM IS A SYNTHESIS 

of the placid naturalism found in the 

Japanese aesthetic Wabi-sabi; the 
exuberance and lightness of 18th century 
Baroque; the lyrical refinement of 19th 
century Aestheticism, and the cool sublimity 
found in certain strains of Modernism. 

Diaphanism is the appreciation of things 
that possess the very minimum of 
“there-ness”: it is a highly refined aesthetic 
whose practitioners seek out the most fragile, 
fleeting and dilute sensations that one’s senses 
allow. Diaphanism resides where our world 
begins to fade away; it bears witness to every 
instance where our surroundings recede or 
taper to a vanishing point—like the slender, 
green fingers of a clearing full of ferns, or the 
fading resonance of a passing summer rain. 
Diaphanism resides upon the paper-thin edge 
of existence, idly dangling its million spindly, 
clear legs over the void. It is on this luminous 
periphery where existence, always on the 
verge of evaporating, is most achingly 
treasured—and hence, where Diaphanism 
thrives. Diaphanism is akin to a kite that has 
been let out as far as it will go, its umbilical 
string leading up into an overcast sky; it 
remains in our world, but barely. It’s this 
tenuous connection to our plane of existence 
to which Diaphanism owes its power to 
inspire wonder. 

Diaphanism, while it is always found 
amidst the robust beauty and bounteous 
spectacle of our world, stands aloof from such 
raucous pageants. That having been said, 
Diaphanism can be found nestled within the 
Voluptuous (the ghostly porcelain skin and 
delicate designs on a massive Ming vase, for 
instance). One is seized by the power of the 
Voluptuous, but only the patient and 
observant are rewarded with experiencing the 


the Voluptuous and the Diaphanous that 
sings most earthly pleasures into being. 

That which bears the mark of 
Diaphanism is possessed by its gentle poise 
and lightness of form (the 18th century seems 
to have been a wellspring of objects and 
works which possess this quality: clothing, 
furniture, music, etc). It delights in the 
moment, playing upon the surfaces and 
contours of Creation. It is not methodical or 
linear, but rather is open-ended and 
improvisational, riding the ebb and flow of 
existence; in short, it likes to ‘play. Its 


Or, How One May Find Delight Strolling Along the Tapering Edge of Being. 


irregularities and inadvertencies only add to 
its allure, as seen in the patterns of colorful 
lichens on a stone, the layers of patina found 
on outdoor bronzes, or the incremental decay 
of a painted wall. 

Diaphanism is characterized by its diffuse, 
harmonious nature: an overall effect born of 
countless intricacies in varying degrees of flux 
that, while possessing a universe of focal 
points, lacks any real centrality (Pollacks’ 
Autumn Mist, light on water, frost kissing a 
window or boughs of lush vegetation). 
Diaphanism resides within the relationships 
between things, not necessarily the things 
themselves. Diaphanism is ephemeral, 


concerning itself with the present moment 
(Indian ragas, Brian Eno, Morton Feldman’s 
Rothko Chapel) rather than the bombastic 
push and pull of catharsis and release 
(Wagner's Ring Cycle, Rock music). 
Diaphanism can possess great vitality or 
variety of form, but the overall effect is that of 
nuance, serenity and stillness. 

Diaphanism is indirect, oblique and 
passive: it borrows, reflects or alludes to forces 
outside of itself rather than exert its own 
(moonlight, translucent leaves). Because of 
this, finding Diaphanism in its pure state is 
rare. Diaphanism often manifests itself as an 
aspect of a larger whole, a fragment: it can be 


ie) 


the graceful wing of a dragonfly, the swirling 
eddies of a stream playing beneath the ice, or 
a brief, particularly stirring adagio movement 
within a larger opus. Diaphanism in its raw, 
impure form is ardently sought out by 
aesthetes from amidst the dissonance of our 
world, distilled in the mind, and then savored. 
Diaphanism, while needing little in the way 
of the physical, requires silence, 
contemplation and imaginative engagement 
on the part of its devotees and connoisseurs, 
for the fugitive forms of the Diaphanous can 
only be truly realized or complete within the 
mind of the beholder. 

The more attenuated and diffuse 
something is—that is to say, closer to 
non-being—the more Diaphanous it may 
become. Diaphanism has a tenuous hold on 
the physical world because the senses that 
anchor all things in our existence are weaker 
or less numerous in Diaphanous things; 
however, Diaphanism’s presence or aesthetic 
potency is not diminished by this fact, for it is 
the lightest touch or whisper that often 
commands the most attention. 

The organic often trumps the manmade 
with regards to Diaphanism, because the 
intricacy found in Nature is well beyond the 
scope of most things created by human 
beings; in addition, the organic is alive, thus 
fleeting and hence closer to non-being than 
inanimate objects. A spider web will likely be 
more Diaphanous than the most exquisite 
Persian illuminated manuscript or delicate 
piece of laptop alchemy. One will usually find 
that something both Diaphanous and 
manmade is at least organic in its crafting or 
conception. 

Perhaps an effective means by which to 
introduce oneself to Diaphanism is to become 
a collector, for nothing brings out the minute, 
barely discernable details of an object than to 


MAP OF HUMAN EXISTENCE: ‘op (fig.1) and side (fig.2) views, as it pertains to 
Banality (a.) Voluptuism (b.) and Diaphanism (c.) in relation to the Ground of Being (d.) 


place it among others like itself: let’s say 
collecting stones or shells; aeolian harps of 
differing tones; improperly working light 
bulbs that flicker at different intervals; old 
rotary telephones that spin at different speeds, 
etc. Start by gathering a relatively wide 
variety of very similar objects. Over time, 
one’s collection may be pared down to a very 
small continuum, ultimately gathering objects 
that—to the uninitiated eye—are barely 
discernible from one another. Eventually the 
objects disappear, leaving only the vast 
medley of nuances between them. # 
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Or, Slapping Ruffians About the Parlor by Means of a Suggested Self Defense Regimen for Sissies. 


that many gents of refined sensibilities 

will eventually have their very existence 
challenged by the shambling troglodytes 
which seem to tirelessly divide and multiply 
on our streets like so much _ bacteria. 
Refinement leaves its mark upon those who 
possess it, and the coarser beings among us 
can sense this quality without perceiving its 
value. Sadly, they merely sense its otherness, 
its difference from their own brutish state, 
mistaking one’s hard-won gentility and 
steadfast devotion to beauty as a species of 
weakness—which, as in all of Nature, 
encourages predation. Incredulous stares will 
often lead to snide remarks or verbal abuse, 
which in turn might lead to even worse 
treatment. Such occurrences are rare, but 
they do happen, and today’s gentleman must 
prepare for such situations in advance, lest he 
one day find himself out of options—and 
hence, out of teeth. 

Since gentlemanly combat is out of the 
question when one party is clearly not bound 
to honorable conduct, one is compelled to 
refer to alternatives that might be best 
employed in one’s defense. In light of this 
ever-present danger, I propose that every 
fancy lad of this great land should not only 
attain for oneself a sword-cane and flash 
powder, but also undergo what I would call 
Fop Fu training: a self-defense regimen 
which mainly consists of delivering bitchy 
slaps to a series of divan pillows of varying 
sizes and hardnesses. Above is a sample 
target (Fig. 1) which the trainee might 
photocopy in multiple sizes for the purpose 
of target practice. One may pin these targets 
to their pillows, and keep note of their 


I: IS AN UNFORTUNATE FACT 
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THE WHIMSY BITCHYSLAP TARGET: (fig. 1) The most basic of Fop Fu exercises is the 
delivering of bitchy slaps to a series of divan pillows of varying sizes and hardnesses. 


progress in a journal. The novice will see a 
drastic improvement in the speed and 
accuracy of their slapping, especially if one 
augments the target practice with wrist 
limbering exercises before each session. After 
this exercise regimen has been perfected, one 
must augment one’s newly acquired skills 
with learning improvisational methods of 
self-preservation. For instance, using humor 
once saved the life of Quentin Crisp when 
being mercilessly roughed up by a band of 
toughs: Quentin had enough presence of 
mind to quip from his bloodied lips, ‘I seem 
to have offended you gentlemen in some 
way.’ This comment caused his attackers to 
laugh so much that they dispersed, leaving 
Quentin to pick up his hairpins—and to 
mince another day. We may also learn from 
our friends, the antelope, of the value of 
safety in numbers: a mincing gaggle of sissies 
can be an intimidating sight to the most 
hardened ruffian, for such collective, 
dazzling displays of sensitivity and loveliness 
tend to make macho types deeply 
uncomfortable—so much so that any kind of 
interaction would be a threat to their own 
paper-thin masculine egos. 

Finally, the techniques of last-ditch 
defensive countermeasures will be 
introduced into one’s defensive arsenal, such 
as feigning madness, fainting, dealing 
punishing blows with bouquets, hiding in 
armoires, hissing, pointed shoes, befriending 
scrappy bicycle couriers, dating very big 
women, acquiring pet bears, wearing 
porcupine quill coats or detachable coattails, 
wearing Eastern European perfumes, or 
hailing a cab, Above all else, remember: a 
slappy sissy is a safe sissy! a 


, October 9 at 7:30 pm + Root and Branch 
ANNAHILL WEAVERS 
A legend in Scottish and Celtic music.“..as dose to perfect as it gets” —Sing Out! 


Satur 


CROSSROADS 


Saturday, October 16 at 7:30 pm * Philadelphia Crossroads 
TVA * BLACKBIRD SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 
Swedish fiddle duo * Early jazz in the style of Reinhardt and Grapelli. 


Friday, October 22 at 7:30 pm * Root and Branch 
LISA MOSCATIELLO & ROSIE SHIPLEY 
ROBIN GREENSTEIN 
Celtic vocals and fiddle * Traditional and original American folk music. 


PHILADELPHIA 
‘CROSSROADS 


ROOT AND BRANCH 
DA BRAHMA 
THE WORLD 15 SOUND. 


: i _ http://www.crossroads.calvary-center.org 


oo Church * West Philly at 48° & Baltimore * Café open from 6:00 
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Pi 
classic Hult ci, 
psyches eZ SsWEST'STATE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN | BUCKS COUNTY 
Gr 15)5418-2325 
yw w.esirenrecords.com 


ARTISAN GALLERY 
& GENERAL STORE 
HANDMADE Goops: 
JEWELRY CLOTHING 
Hats HANDBAGS 
HOUSEWARES CANDLES 
NaturRAt Bopy/BEauty 
Girt BASKETS CaRDS 
NotespooKks Music 


Always good times. 
Happy Hour Mon-Fri 4-6 pm 
Brunch Sat-Sun 11-3 


5009 BALTIMORE AVE. 


IN WEST PHILADELPHIA 


637 NORTH THIRD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEL: 215.627.6711 
FAX: 215.627.6167 
WWW. THEABBAYE.COM 


OPEN SAT. & SuN. 11-6 


Tues.-Fri. BY APPOINTMENT 


215-471-7700 
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Let your week shine as brightly as your smile. 
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HOGA DOYKD IF IT’S NOT HERE, IT’S NOT FOR SALE GPEPPPPMOP 
| 
WANTED: 


| ARTIST SEEKS MENTOR: Burnt Out Graphic | EDITOR FOR HIRE: Editor/writer with national | distressed metal. Comes with matching footers. | proceedings for fellowship, LOL, good eats, to which | SOCIALISTS WANTED: Solidarity is an inde- 
ADVERTISEMENTS, PROJECTS, 


Designer in search of other artist. Or gallery space, magazine experience available to troubleshoot your | $150.00 OBO. Call Leigh (215-605-5667). all contribute. Meetings run from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m., | pendent, non-sectarian socialist organization com- 

whichever knocks at my door first. The non-produc- news and feature copy. Extensive experience with GOSSIP WANTED: Desperately seeking art gossip and we are now set up for every format except DVDs: mitted to the struggle for democratic workers’ power, 

tive “dark years” are politics, health care, independent film, and pop cul- | for artblog (www.fallonandrosof.com/artblog). We | videos, CDs, LPs and cassettes. Information on next | the replacement of capitalism with a new society 
PROSPECTUSES, MAPS, PLANS, 
SCHEMES, MANIFESTOS, 
CHARTERS, CHARTS, DIAGRAMS, 


ture. Online submissions only. Quick turn around. know you know something. Contact Libby 215-387- meeting's topic, membership, location etc: 215-224- without exploitation or oppression, and to the liber- 
FLYERS, PLEAS, REQUESTS FOR 


Half of fee paid with submission. Remaining half | 1210 or email sokrefl@comcast.net, libby@rosof.org 6995, ralphh3@comcast.net. ation of all oppressed peoples through their own free- 
PERIODICAL SEES SUBSCRIBERS: _ dom struggles. www.phillysolidarity.com. 
PROPOSALS, ASSOCIATIONS, 
NOTES, THE FUTURE, & C: 


| Circle: Where Culture and Subculture Meet— | 
| Circlemagazine.com. Print Sub. $15. Details online. | AT T E N T ] oO N : 
PERIODICALS FOR SALE: Thank Saint Jude | 
for Quimby's Bookstore. Specialists in the importa- 
DEAR PHILADELPHIA: This is the place to 


imby’ jalists i i THERAPIST FOR HIRE: Dr. 
tion, distribution & sale of Unusual Publications, iC < Wendy Forman, a psychotherapist in 
announce what you're doing, about to do, other's art. Searching for | Botanicals. See www. icturemaker.com for details. 


Aberrant Periodicals, Saucy Comic Booklets and private practice for 25 years in 
Assorted Fancies, as well as a Comprehensive | Doylestown, announces the opening of her new 
hope to do, or are considering doing. An | | truth, wisdom and/or | EVENT, 11/18/04: Uni-Verse-All Voices presents: 
army 10,000 strong will gather behind you. fame, to feed upon my senses. Knowledgeable male | Devin D'Andrea and Maleka Fruean. Tuesday | 


| Miscellany of the latest Independent Zines. On the | office in Rittenhouse Square. She specializes in treat- 

| “web” at www.quimbys.com. Amen. ing adults who are dealing with depression, anxiety, 

PERSONAL: Donna Lee Hall: Although you've grief, or chronic or fatal illnesses. Dr. Forman offers 
Your in-box will overflow. If you need it, ask who prefers males, not that such doings matter here. | October 18y7pm. AFSC 1515 Cherry St. Philly, PA. | 
for it. If you have it, offer it up. We are all Formally trained at the University of the Arts (PCA | Open mic—so bring your words. | 


behind me and now is 
the time to create. I am 
incorporating digital | SO eo 
prints with acrylic paint EVENT, 11/01/04: Fans of Public Art and Daffy's 
to create what I hope is | Art Window on 17th and Chestnut. An unveiling of 
art. It would be so very | sorts of a single new work sure to grab your attention. | 
Celebrating his fourth year of collaboration with 
Daffy’s, Craig Stover will be exhibiting a new large- 
a cup of coffee at a cafe, | scale Adam & Eve painting. He will also be cele- 
and maybe critique each | brating the release of his new catalog—Imaginary | 


IDE Breakfasts of the World: Start your 

sOwn Global Diner. A 24-hour 
breakfast joint with a rotating breakfast menu 
offering breakfast fare served round the globe. 
For example: The Singapore!: a rice dish with 
coconut milk and fish or The Madagascar!: corn- 
meal gruel with dry strips of beef grilled over a 
charcoal fire! Consider The Wales: (traditional- 
ly called Laverbread and Cockles), an edible sea- 
weed that has been gathered from the rocky 
shores of the southern coast of Wales and is 
mixed with oatmeal and fried into a sort of grid- 


sweet to chat with thy 
fellow visual artist upon 


changed names, I was only wondering what you've | @ sliding fee scale. Please call 215-340-1554. 
been up to, apart from the obvious; You knew Theo | TRAVEL: Bet you've always wanted to see the 


broken, but maybe running the right | | it was called back in the day). Illustration was the EVENT: 11/23/04: Fall Festival, NKCDC | dlecake and served with fried cockles, which are epon your Columbia and Frank days—who recently | world. Bet you need a new job and a raise. Perhaps 
General Advertisement can make us whole | | major. Creating new art was my sole desire. I am a Garden Center, 1825 Frankford Avenue | bivalves similar to mussels or clams. If the diner | ran into Gina at the late night double feature picture | you are missing some business qualifications. Why 
again. Post your bill or flyer here. Take a | | visual type in need of a little hype. If you think that | @ Berks Street in Fishtown. Kids of all ages are is on the GO!: the Vietnamese Worker: sticky show at Phoenixville. You can settle the curiosity not get an International MBA from Temple 
breath and summon the thing into being by you might be able to mentor with me. Or give me | invited to join us beginning at noon for arts & crafts, rice with peanuts steamed in a leaf wrapper or once and for all with an email to | University? Visit five cities in one year: Paris, 
enunciating the words that will make it real. some friendly advice and encouragement. Oh-the | face painting, pumpkins, pifatas, food, music, and the Bolivian saltenas: small, oval pastries that are JustinPlayfair@aol.com; if you remember my name, | Bombay, Philadelphia, Tokyo and Shanghai. To top it 
I urge you, I urge you strongly, to take advan- painting of “Rufus” does him no justice being in Halloween treats, with a haunted garden at nightfall. filled with a juicy mixture of meats, peas, pota- I'm in the phone book. This is not an inquiry on 50 | all off, Isat ona beach with four ean es in 
tage of this o ity immediately. Send your black and white. Vibrant oranges and reds make this | All proceeds are re-invested in the community toes, chopped hard-boiled eggs, raisins, and ways to Love your Lever, either. Just a friendly Thailand. They call it an education. : a it an 
FREE GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT | | Painting come alive! What the hell, drop me aline at_| through the Land Use Management Program. __| | olives. If the diner is meek and only somewhat | | attempttocatchup. | adventure http://www.sbm-temple.edu/imba/__ 
: : BK rufusrex@comeast.net. | EVENT, 11/26/04: The Green Party of Philadelphia | | hungry they can order the United States Truck WEBSITE: The Streetwave is here ... Are you ready 
e editors@philadelphiaindependent.net BOOKS FOR SALE, NEW: Clear Cut Press sells | invites you to meet with us to build a progressive | | Stop: a miniature cardboard box of cornflakes [ AT T E N T | oO N * | for the Streetwave? www.streetwaveisreal.com. 
immediately to run in our October issue. books by subscription. Have eight delightful titles | political alternative for our city. 6:30 p.m., at the | | with milk and a small metal can of orange juice. WEBSITE: Happily compulsive list-making meets 
There is no fimit on length but we reserve | | delivered to your door for $65, or get four books for | Ethical Society, 1906 Rittenhouse Square. Call 215- Please take this idea. PERSONAL: I am a 24 year old | cinematic fervor at Andarko's 100 Movies— 
the right to edit but only rarely do we exer- $50. Just published: Core Sample: Portland Art Now, a | 243-7103 or visit www.gpop.org for more informa- iC ~ female interested in dating older | www.andarkos100movies.com. 
cise this right. We're also taking ads for stuff full-color catalog documenting the Portland, Oregon, | tion. JOB WANTED, IMPORT-EXPORT: Need mar- men; not necessarily looking for a | WEBSITE: New blog! AttackingtheDemi-Puppets, 
for sale, rooms to let, shout-outs, love yous, independent art exhibition by the same name. Next up: EVENT: 11/30/04: Fishtown and Kensington: | ket development? Customers? Logistics? Hire newly | relationship, but not completely averse to the notion. | which records several of the continuing adventures of the 
hate yous, help wanteds, lovelorn pleas, etc. Orphans, a collection of essays by New Yorker contrib- Traditions of Art and Industry: Enjoy | minted MBA in international business. mdcphilly@ | If you feel "mature" (no minimum age) and you are | _ infamous writers group, the Underground Literary Alliance. 
Thank you in advance for your prompt utor Charles D'Ambrosio. Don’t wait! Subscribe now | "Philadelphia Made" goods during tours of the Yards | alumni.temple.edu attractive, but not unbearably egotistical, consider | Atwww.kingwenclas.blogspot.com. Not to be missed! 
attention to this matter. Use the classified as at www.clearcutpress.com. Clear Cut Press * PO. Box | Brewery and the Metropolitan Bakery, and visit the | LANDSCAPER FOR HIRE: Softscapes by Suzy, | calling. I am confident, smart, ebullient, and much 
a message in a bottle, cast into a gray paper 623 * Astoria, OR * 97103 * 503.338.4421. cafe and artist studios of the newly opened Rocket Cat. | the best in landscape design and lawn maintenance, more; a comprehensive description would be impos- WR ITER WANTED: Eager, 
sea, or an inky footprint on a gray paper BOOKS FOR SALE, REFERENCE: Encyclopaedia Take home vegetables from Greensgrow Farms’ hydro- call, GL056S4°1212) 2 sible in this format. I'm not leaving out the physical e prolific, 
moon. It matters not, so long as you send Britannica. Macropaedia edition. Twenty volumes, | ponic garden and other farmer's market specialties. The LAND FOR SALE: Real Estate. Clear Parcels description because there's something terribly amiss; full- time writer/reporter wanted for family of 
your free classifieds to editors@philadelphi- excellent condition, $100 or best offer. Call 856-424- .| tour departs at 10 a.m. from the Independence Visitor Of Land. Reasonably Priced. Build Your Dreams! | I just want to dissuade the most superficial types medical magazines for both physicians and 
and enc eal diate eNowt al 0928. Center, 6th and Market Streets. Tickets are $30 for | Various sizes and Locations, 744 Master Street | from responding. esssereimmateriale@hotmail.com. patients. Three years news writing experience and 
SRN CN a ee y: age A CARTOON: —Caroline Picard ~~*|_ adults, $25 students and seniors over 65 years old, $20 | (16' x 87') is only $16,000 and many, many more, PERSONAL: Early 20s woman seeks man who will a B.A. or B.S. required. Must be familiar with AP 
thank you for your prompt attention to this for children 8-12 or per person for groups of ten or | see www.geocities.com/gasheart/lots or call 215- neither cry into her beer nor take her last one. Emo style; knowledge of AMA style is helpful. Medical 
ae Sincerely ours, HENRY FLoss, | more. Price includes trolley transportation, refresh- 485-101. types need not apply. Tall, NYC-area vegetarian- writing background for either consumers or pro- 
Auxiliary Classified Compiler & | | | ments and performances. For reservations, call friendly a plus. So toss that John Deere apparel and fessionals is also helpful, but not necessary. This 
Comptroller. | GPTMC at (215) 599-2295 or e-mail A ale T E N aT: | O N : | reply to savethedeere303@yahoo.com. (Leads on position entails a fairly large amount of travel, 


ntn@gophila.com to make a reservation. apartments welcome, too). mostly domestic. We offer competitive salaries, 


ACTORS & AUTO WANTED: Local filmmaker EVENTS SEEK AUDIENCES: Wanted: New == OPERA FANS WANTED: The PERSONAL: Sought: Your Myrna Minkoff to my significant opportunities for advancement, a 401K 
shooting project in Philadelphia in February. Casting friends! Good times! Plain Parade seeks the ™ Philadelphia Opera Enthusiasts, now Ignatius Reilly, for adventures in the absurd, amidst program with partial company match, a health 
extras, seeking production assistants, seeking A CORE sounds of local bands and audiences who want to pe ae ats tenth year, meets on the last this Confederacy of Dunces, in and beyond city lim- and dental package and tuition reimbursement. 
GaN (eagaviin (Ny arin ICC. Meaheten watch them. Does this sound like you? Then visit Saturday of every month at a comfortable Center its. Re; ly 610-777-9592. : Please send resume, cover letter and salary 
experience preferred, but not necessary. Please send our website http://www.plainparade.org/ for more City residence. We share our collections and stories | POETRY AWARD: Giovanni's Room International requirements to: Henry Singer, 6900 Grove Road, 
alluheadshoteauresumessand photos Shcarente: information. and all learn much from each other. Though predom- | Poetry Award. For complete submissions guidelines Thorofare, N.J. 08086 or hsinger@slackinc.com. 
TDOAS, Attn Reed Mayer LRP. 1018 N: % ~ : inantly gay, all interested in the Greatest Art are wel- please go to: http://GRaward.blogspot.com All ques- Unfortunately, resumes that do not include salary 
: Cn 3 Victorian curly cues (not an antique). Grey-green | come—from neophytes to savants. We interrupt the | tions can be directed to CAConrad13@aol.com. requirements can't be considered. 


Coronado St., Los Angeles, CA 90026. 


anti-racist investigations of the monstrous body 
and schizophrenic mind of the roporare person. 


opening Friday October 1st 6-11pm. 

antl comers events throughout the corporate 

month: films, study group, A eel tee 

fs a anti-corporate haiku slapdown, and 

HOUSES FOR SALE WOO D E N S H Oo E more. Check disincorporated.org (j 

3BR HOUSE NEAR 2ND & GIRARD $99,000 BOOKS AND MUSIC for nfo ond ta svggest event. aye fee "WE'RE NOT 
5BR HOUSE NEAR BROAD AND WHARTON $85,000 : : PRETENDING" 


all-volunteer anarchist 
3BR SHELL NEAR 18th AND WASH. $35,000 collective 


2BR SHELL NEAR I9th AND WASH. $20,000 
buttons, posters, and more. 
ND FOR SALE 
rae N. 4TH ST. 15,000 FEET H : Activist, feminist, anti-racist, how-to, 
; sao C-2 COMMERCIAL, phd, diet %, philosophy, kids, fiction, labor, etc. PHILADELPHIA. PA 19107 
508 S Sth St. Phila. 19147 215-413- te 215.928.8118 
- CORNER PROPERTY, 11 PARCELS . $450,000 ( { Biche ea!» 
545 WILDER ST., NEAR 6TH AND WASH. $45,000 Hs ; - Dae ints as 
1532-34 N. 7TH, 41’ x 67’, doublewide $41,000 F ey, 
1528 N; 7TH, 33’ x 68’, doublewide. ~ $33,000 (EEE 
- 1611 -N, LAWRENCE ST., NORTH. LIB. AREA $25,000 
-1600°LATONA, NEAR 16TH AND WASH. — .$20,000 
2023 FEDERAL ST.,16’X 65". ~ , © - $20,000 
1613 N: 7TH ST. 15’x 857 =~». © $19,000 © 
744 MASTER ST., NEAR.8TH & GIRARD — » $16,000", | 
1822 Ni 4TH'ST.. <1 $15,000" 
18it. N. FRANKLIN, NEAR TEMPLE Univ: San) 000° 


CALL 215-485-1015. 
See More Properties ; & : Apartments for Rent 
At WWW.GEOCITIES. COMIGASHEART 


1214 SANSOM STREET 


RICH FRAVEL'S TWO STEPS 
TO PURCHASING A HOME: 


STEP1:CALL RICH 


* LORD WHIMSY ~€ 


ety, e~* 
CZ Prudential Fox & Roach REALTORS 215-670-9535 HTTP://WWWLIVEJOURNAL.COM/USERS/LORD_WHIMSY/ 


www.richfravel.com What times we live in, for never before has a star flown so closely to th 
Direct:215-440-2083 + Office215-627-6005 MAMBOMOVERS.COM y to the ground. 


An independently Owned and Operated mamber of the Prudential Real Estate Affiliates, Int 


“es 
RICH F RAVEI in addition to his flagship LORDWHIMSY.COM, now cordially invites 


the disembodied publick of Earth to his electrical journal and salon: 
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HOROSCOPE: LIBRA, September 23-October 23. The moon is in your 
quadrant and the stars in your eyes as you pack your bags for adventure. The 
long hot slog of September is finally paying off, but not necessarily in cash. 
Here comes success, Libra. Respect, unfortunately, continues to elude you. 


VITTLES: Supermarkets are 
ait-conditioned and many have clean, 
fully-stocked public restrooms 
Sometimes they even provide free 
samples of tasty breads and spreads! 


MUSIC: The Cramps, Gore Gore 
Girls, Jukebox Zeros @ the Trocadero, 
1003 Arch St., 6:30 p.m., $20, All Ages 


' 


MUSIC: The Libertines 
@ the Theatre of Living Arts. 


= 


see side bar 


COUCH SWEAT: The 
Eagles fly to Ohio to take on the 
Cleveland Browns. You wedge your 
butt into the sofa and click on the TV. 
Don’t get stuck. Your House, 1 p.m. 


English Marigold 
Calendula 
‘Summer's Bride, Husbandman's Dial” 


DO NOT PASS GO: 
REGISTER TO VOTE 
@ the Bureau of Elections. 


= 


see side bar 


YOU STILL GOT IT: 
Register for classes @ the Abington 
Art Center before October 27 by calling 
217.887.4882 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: 
Rhinestones, pinbacks, card stock, 
googly eyes, puffy paint, iron-on let- 
ters. It's not that difficult, people. 


SHAKE IT: DJ IM spins clas- 
sic and underground hip-hop @ the 
Khyber, 2nd Floor, 9 p.m., 21+, Free. 


OCTOBER = 


he English Marigold means Grief 

or Jealousy—in the Language of 
Flowers, this translates as “winning 
grace."In the Language of Latin, 
Calendula means “throughout the 
months.” Throughout the months 
leading up to this, October, we merrily 
infer, Jealousy becomes Grief, and 
Grief, Jealousy. The former is an obvi- 
ous evolution; the larter, slightly more 
oblique. Grief, let us say, becomes fear- 
ful or wary of being supplanted by its 


RADIO: Guacamole Derlin and 
Dory spin punk, indie, rock on 91.7 
WKDU FM, 6-9 p.m. 


12° 


MUSIC: Yo La Tengo @ the 
First Unitarian Church Sanctuary, 
2125 Chestnut St., 8 p.m., $15 


MUSIC: What We Live Four @ 
Slought Foundation, 4017 Walnut St., 
8 p.m., $12 


26° 


DEFINITION: Tragedy is 
knowing that peanuts are delicious 
but tasting one will cause your throat 
to close and you may die. Even if it is 
@ peanut inside a piece of chocolate 


nemesis, Joy; vigilant, wary, bitter, Grief 
does not bear a Jealous face but 
becomes, itself, a State of Jealousy. Our 
comfortable, snaky friend! She wraps 
the bruised and swollen heel so tight 
the walker trips and falls into a bed of 
spiky tendrils. The Virgin, grace herself, 
is guarded jealously, the guarder wins 
grace. October upon us, Grief is 
Jealousy and Jealousy, Grief. The world 
is topsy-turvy but let us not get carried 
away. It will right itself in the end. 


PARTY: Cobras & Matadors @ 
the Khyber, 2nd Floor, 9 p.m., 21+, 
Free, Weekly. With DJs Dave P., Julian 
S. Process, &. 
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MUSIC: Clinic @ the Theatre of 
Living Arts, 334 South St., 8 p.m., $15. 
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FILM: Michelangelo Antonioni’s 
“The Red Desert” @ International 
House, 3701 Chestnut St., 7 p.m., $6 


301 
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INFO SESSION: City 
Year Information Session, Red Cross 
Building @ 23rd and Chestnut sts., 
2nd Floor, 6 p.m. For 17-24 year olds. 
Call 267.386.7039 to learn more 


THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


PUT YOUR PANTS ON ONE LEG AT A TIME 


he golden orange “pot marigold” 

should be sent to a loved one when 
the loved one’s loved one passes from this 
life to ... we know not what or where. It is 
also an appropriate gift to the mistress of 
one’s husband or one’s wife. 


arly Christians strung garlands of 
the golden orange ‘round the necks 
of holy statues or placed it by figures of the 
Virgin. The Romans, on the other hand, 
preferred to mix it with salt and vinegar 
and use it to season meat and salad dishes 


FRIENDS of tHe LIBRARY: 
Cornel West, Harvey Pekar 
@ the Free Library. 


see side bar 


LECTURE: Seymour Hersh 
presents “Chain of Command: The Road 
from 9/11 to Abu Ghraib” @ the Free 
Library, 1901 Vine St., 8 p.m., $6-$12 


FILM: The films of Harry Smith 
@ International House, 3701 
Chestnut St., 7 p.m., $6 


ART: Randall Sellers @ Spector 
Gallery, 510 Bainbridge St., Thu-Sat 2 
p.m.-6 p.m. Closes November 6. 
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ART OPENING: Yinka 
Shonibare @ the Fabric Workshop 
and Museum, 1315 Cherry St., Sth & 
6th Floors, 6 p.m. Thelma Golden lec- 
tures on Shonibare on October 7 @ 6 
p.m 


LECTURE: Atthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr, presents “War and the American 
Presidency” @ the Free Library, 1901 
Vine St., 8 p.m., $6-$12 


289 


RADIO: lerry Gross presents 
All| Did Was Ask” @ the Free Library, 
8p.m 


FILM: Jean-Luc Godard's 
“Pierrot Le Fou” @ Intemational House 


=~ 


see side bar 
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GIRL ON GIRL: Sugartown 
Throwdown Benefit @ Tritone. 


=~ 


see side bar 


ADVICE: LIBRA, September 23-October 23. Libra, you're so much more 
than the zodiac’s pretty face. You're also shallow and frivolous! But beware, 
objects in the mirror are closer than they appear. If you lean in too close, you 
may see reflected your shiny, perfect, pumpkin-shaped bloody nose 


FILM: International Puppet Film 
Shorts, international House, 3701 
Chestnust St., 1 p.m., $6. 


Y2K 215: WebLitMagSmallPress 
Showcase @ Tritone, 1508 South St., 3 
6 p.m., 21+, Cover Charge TBA. With 
McSweeney's, Pindeldyboz, Verse Press, 
The Black Table, and more 


PANEL: Clear Talk @ Intl. House 
3701 Walnut St., 7 p.m. featuring Tom 
Ferrick Jr, representatives from the 
Democratic, Republican, and Green par- 
ties & Ralph Nader's state coordinator. 


TAKE: The day off. Cause boy, have 
you been working hard! 


STAY IN: Be vague about your 
plans. Lock your door and turn off your 
phone. Tomorrow, tell them how awe- 
some the party was, 


31 


MUSIC: Del tha Funkee 
Homosapien, Jedi Mind Tricks @ the 
Trocadero, 6 p.m., $21 


DO NOT PASS GO: Today is 
the LAST DAY to REGISTER TO VOTE in 


O-4 


the 2004 general election. Join our representative democ- 
racy @ 520 N. Delaware Ave., 5th Floor, 9 a.m.-Midnight. 


he English word “democracy” comes from the 
Middle French “democratie” via the Late Latin 
“democratia,” which was formed from the ashes of the 
Greek “demokratia,” demos meaning “the people” and 
hratia, “power, rule.” In today’s American democracy, 


| there are many people who wield power. They work in 


buildings like City Hall. They do things like deliver 
your mail, register your wills, collect your taxes, 
archive your records, deny your appeals, grant your 
right to vote, and if you commit a felony, take that 
right away. There are many ways you can contact such 
officials in order to register for this year’s election. You 
can show up in person at 520 N. Delaware Avenue. 
You can mail in a form that can be found at any 
library or post office. I wouldn't trust the Internet, but 
you might. If you've moved, you've got to re-register. 
And remember: if you don't receive a card in the mail, 
you may have filled out the paperwork, but you are 
not registered with the Bureau of Elections. Call 
215.686.1500 or 1509 and ask for Mr. Bob Lee. He'll 
help you out with it, or if he’s busy, someone else will. 
Rock the Vote. Vote or Die. But people, you're not 
just pulling levers and congratulating yourselves. 
You're voting for Something Particular. Read up on 
the issues and the names before entering the booth on 


November 2. Do not wing it. 
O } FRIENDS OF THE 
LIBRARY: Comel West @ the Central 
Branch of the Free Library, 1901 Vine St, 12 p.m., Free. 


Screening of Harvey Pekar's “American Splendor’ @ 5 p.m., 
Free; Pekar’s presentation @ 7 p.m., $15. 


t noon today, Princeton University Professor of 

Religion and African American Studies Cornel 
West will present “Democracy Matters: Winning the 
Fight Against Imperialism.” Students of culture may 
be familiar with the renowned academic’s work as 
Councillor West in The Matrix: Reloaded and his 
reprisal of the same role in The Matrix: Revolutions, 
as well the controversy over the professor's hip-hop 
album. It is possible that today’s lecture will not 
touch upon the question of the red and blue pills, but 
its title does involve fighting, not to mention win- 
ning: Both are good signs. If you stick around the 
library long enough afterwards, you'll get a good seat 
for the free screening of American Splendor at 5 p.m. 
And if you stick around even longer and shell out fif- 
teen bucks, you'll get the special, not at all awkward 


toonist Harvey Pekar himself. The Pekarganza is part 
of Philadelphia's 215 Festival, a celebration of new 
literature and new music which. runs all the time, 
whenever anybody feels like it, and never ends. 
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or those of you who aren't so oversaturated with 

fandom that you've hearing their songs in your 
sleep, here’s a quick primer. The Libertines—Carl 
Barat, Pete Doherty, and two other guys that, frankly, 
don't generate a lot of press—are the biggest band in 
England with an obsessive following reminiscent of 
the days of the Smiths. Doherty, whose tortured 
friendship with Barat is the soul of the band and the 
subject of most of their recent songs, has been kicked 
out of the group until he kicks his addictions to hero- 
in and crack. He now passes his time living with his 
parents, posting on his website babyshambles.com, 
and being totally adorable. The rest of the group con- 
tinues to tour and hang out with Mick Jones. 
Dohery’s drug addiction, the black hole around 
which all the brilliant mess revolves, wouldn't mean 
shit if the songs weren't so crazy good. I dream about 
the Libertines. I’m not kidding. Go to this show. 


MUSIC: The Libertines and Radio 4 
@ the Theatre of Living Arts, 334 South 


St. 8 p.m., $12.50. 


2 Dd FILM: Jean-Luc Godard’s “Pierrot Le 
Fou” @ International House, 3701 


Chestnut St. 7 p.m., $6. 


an you really blame him? If your family’s baby- 
C sitter were Anna Karina, wouldn't you abandon 
your wife and kids? In 1978, a mere fifteen years after 
the release of “Pierrot Le Fou,” the film came in sixth 
in a poll to nominate the best French film of all time. 
Whatever the winner of that poll was, it’s not being 
screened tonight, so you don't have anything to com- 
pete with the pleasure of one hundred and twelve 
minutes in the incomparable, totally sexy, impossibly 
French company of Karina and Jean-Paul Belmondo. 


2Q GIRL ON GIRL: Sugartown 
Throwdown Benefit @ Tritone, 1508 


South St., 10 p.m., 21+, $5. 


t's time for another Sugartown all girl DJ throw- 

down, where women take the tables for twenty 
minutes at a time. The proceeds from tonight's party 
will go to help Axi Nue (Red Skate Red, Broken 
Hipsters, Dumpsta Players), who is currently under- 
going treatment for lymphoma. So really, you've got 
two good reasons to go: music and medical science. 


Not to mention girls. Uh, I mean feminism. 


or uncomfortable live in person experience of car- 


WALT WHITMAN 
ARTS CENTER 


2™ & Cooper Streets 
Camden, NJ 08102 » 856-964-8300 


2004 FALL SEASON 


All Shows @ 8 PM at a cost of $10.00 unless otherwise announced 


R5 PRODUCTIONS AT THE fasT UNITARIAN CHURCH 
22nd and Chestnut Sts - Phil - r5productions.com 
10 


Thursday ND Tth 7:30pm - ar October 12th - 7:00pm -$8 


on SAND ARC - THE LOVED ONES THE BUTCHIES - TARA JANE O'NEIL 
LA MI VIDA VIOLENTA CARA HYDE 


Thursday October 7th 6:00n 
At The Starlight Ballroom (Sth a Hamilton Sts) 


White Dog Cafe Fall Calendar 
15 Wednesday October 13th - 7:30pm - $10 


October 7 Yusef Komunyakaa — Pulitzer Prize Winning Poet. 
Reading & Signing copies of new book, “Taboo” THE 2004 ROCK AGAINST BUSH TOUR W/ THE G00D LiFe 
UPCOMING EVENTS I essa: resi hw $5 BU Messe ANT ; FLAG 86 CUBS Tours, Geasonal Dinners & Performance Nights 
10/6: 2-1-5 Festival Kickoff a eee ; NEVA DINVOVA - UB Sun., Oct. 3, 6pm Farmers’ Sunday Supper w/ Local Wines and Spirits 
Festuca plo foes dus Poly Sowed Colkcive Unk DG ab es ee eer ey sick TOM MORELLO-MIDTOWN {Thursday October 14th - 7:30pm - $14 
Klein, Frank Sherlock, hassen 1nd Kevin Varronc, with musical October 16 _A Dramatic New One Person Play By: Desi Shelton S RIKE ANYWHERE - THE AKAS Al The Starlight Ballreom (9th and Hamilton Sts) Sun., Oct. 17, Sprn Mural Arts 20th Anniversary Party 
ee, ary eae October 21 Poet, Hugh Seidman, Friday October 8th - 7:30 $10 THE FAINT Thurs., Oct. 2€, 6/7:30pm Halloween Diner & Cemetery Tour at Laurel Hill 
10/14: rat pate Wwallsty & Peter Gizzi Open Mic Poetry reading will follow riday Uctober - FSUpM - : ‘ ; 
Marjorie Welish bias publishe ns of poems: Casting i.e, s Ty a DIO BEEP BEEP Sat., Nov. 6, 10am = Art in Jail Tour to Graterford Prison 
Seer he Wind i pe ine wal Hanes Pe October 22 Don Adolfo & His Orquesta Organizacion 7 ON THE RA = Gun., Nov. 21, 6pm Native American Thanksgiving Dinner w/ the Lenape Nation 
Sea ae ie ta sou = AKA MAGNOLIA ELECTRIC CO. Sunday October 16th - 9:00pm - $10 9 sci abt ae 
10/20: ween sical Espltatiior October 26 Open Mic Poetry Nite — $5.00 Admission BRO DANIELSON - COURT AND SPARK At Vox Populi (1315 Cherry St - 4th Floor) 
Sere, Fiat Fedae nd Sad 7 Saturday October 9th - 7-30pm - Breakfast and Table Talks 
role b h October 30 Jimmy Santiago Baca, World Renowned Poet & Author. aturday October Sth - 7:30pm 
Ri oe Pero oR aire At The Starlight Ballroom (9th and Hamilton Sts) 


uleure and Technology 


Lastiture for ¢ 


Mon., Sept 27, 6pm *”Creating Security in an Insecure World” w/ Jonathan Granoff 
Wed., Sept. 29, fam “The Zapatistas at Ten” w/John Ross 
Mon., Oct., 4, 6pm “South Africa’s 10 Years of Democracy” w/ Rev. Mpho Tutu 
Tues., Oct. 12, pm “Weaving Together Art, Business, & Activistn” w/ Nina Smith 
Mon., Oct., 18, 6pm “The President of Good & Evil” w/ Peter Singer 
Mon., Oct. 25, 6pm “Patriots Stand Up!” w/ Russell Peterson 


Reading and book signing - 
10/17 - From Ashes Rise / 10/21- Pinback 
10/22 - Mouse On Mars / 10/23 - Against Me 
10/24 - Dead Poetic / 10/27 - Converge 
10/29 - Wolf Eyes / 10/29 - Subhumans 
ak - Deerhoof / 11/7 - Old Canes 
11/9 - Devendra Banhart 
11/10 - Eyediea 2 Abilities / 11/11- 00100 
11/11 - Sjufan Stevens / 11/14 - Arcade Fire 
Check The Web For More info On These And Dozens Of 
Other Shows At R5Productions.Com. Adv Tix Avail. At 
Spacehoy Music (409 South Street) . Ardmore Rulz 


11/11; Jaap Blonk 
Jaap Blank is a self-caught composer, voice 
Co-sponserted by the 


November 9 Open Mic Poetry Nite — $5.00 Admission 

performer and sound poet ————__ — 

November 18 African Sculpture Symbols of Culture 
Exhibit Opening Featuring Camden's Own 
Unity Community African Dance Ensemble 
(Exhibit will ran util Feb 28) 


NOW IT'S OVERHEAD - TILLY & THE WALL 


Tuesday Octoher 12th - 8pm - $15 
Seated Church Sanctuary Show 
AN EVENING WITH_ 


Creative Wriring Program. 


11/18: nae (Falah Reece 


ot books arc 


Up to Speed. the Preset and 


3 mh All KWH events are free and open to the public. 


br Lesa sadce Mas, ie Gat wikeolo November 23 Open Mic Poetry Nite — $5.00 Admission 
a complete visit our we Veondatstesnenal taal Maciel asd tralian 


* 3805 Locust Walk, Ph shia, PA 19104-6150 


215) ST3-SWRIT, whe 


November 26 “God's Trombones” 
December 18 A Play By: James Weldon Johnson. Play to run 
Fridays & Saturdays @ 8PM/ Sundays @ 5PM 


PLAIN PARADE 


FRIDAY 10/8 AT THE KHYBER 
John Wilkes Booze (Kill Rock Stars), Lion Fever 
(Dim Mak), Jukebox Zeros, Buy Star Bombs 


iting upenn.edu 


hitp//writing upenncdu/-wh 


FREE Eitm Series and Storytellings 
Sun., Oct. 10, 6:30pm — Film: “Outfoxed” 
Mon., Oct. 11, 7pm Film: “Unprecedented: The 2000 Presidential Election” 
Mon., Nov. 1, 7:30pm 


Silent auction benefit party celebrating 
InLiquid.com’s Sth anniversary! 

A benefit for InLiquid.com and the 
Abigail Rebecca Cohen Foundation. 


Sponsored by 
The Philadelphia Private Bank 


Storytelling: “Keeping up with the Jones” 


Art Exhibits in the White Dog Bar 
Sopt. 3 - Oct. 4, “Where Does the White Dog Food Come From?” 
October 4 - November 5, “What's in Your Cup?” 
November 5 - December 3 “Art for LAVA (Lancaster Ave. Autonomous Space)” 


inliquid benefit v.5.0 


Thursday, October 14, 2004 


National Products Building 
Old City, Philadelphia 
entrance at 119 Arch Street 


HYPER-RUNT 
OCTOBER 8-14, 2004 


AT THE NATIONAL PRODUCTS BUILDING 
ENTRANCE AT: 119 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FRIDAY 10/15 AT TRITONE 
Trouble Everyday, Dragon City, The Nein (NC) 


FRIDAY 10/22 AT TRITONE 
Buried Beds, Friends of the Library, Method & 
Result, Saeta (Seattle) 


Visit www.whitedog.com for more information. 
eae Please call (215) 386-9224 for reservations. 


OCTOBER 11-13, 12-5PM {rin 


THURDAY 10/29 AT TRITONE 


All Girl DJ Throwdown! HYPER-RUNT is an exhibition of 
experimental art projects by Bigtwin, Shawn 
Brixey, David Brody, Bradley Eros, Ken Goldberg, 
Natalle jeremijenko, Yael Kanarek, klip//collective, 
MTAA, Mark Napier, joseph Nechvatal, 
NeuroTransmitter, and Caterina Verde. Organized 
with the help of guest consultants: Ebon Fisher, 
Emily Zimmerman, Glen Muschio, and lan Cross. 


AUCTION 5-8:00 PM 
admission: 

auction and closing party: 
$25 advance / $30 at door 


music provided by: 
Botany 500 of Cue Records 


SATURDAY 11/6 AT INDRE STUDIOS 
The Jane Anchor (Record Release Show), 
Grandfabric 


FRIDAY 11/12 AT TRITONE 


Undergirl (Record Release Show) OPENING RECEPTION: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 7-10pm. free 
Featuring My Aural Modulation, 


CLOSING PARTY 8:30-MIDNIGHT 
admission: 


Closing party only: 
$10 advance / $15 at door 


J: Psydde Delicious 


performances: 

Man in Black 

The Ben Edwards Trio 

Helen Back and the Str8 Razors 
PT Lovecraft 


SATURDAY 11/13 AT TRITONE 


Low Skies (Flameshovel Records) SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 8pm-2am. $10 


Super Luminous: an evening of immersive media 
with klip//collective and Invited guests: 

Dave Pianka, Mixel Pixel, Kate Wawa, and 

Phil Moore Brown. 


FRIDAY 11/19 AT TRITONE 
Greg Davis (Car Park), Signer (Kranky), Ariel Pink 


(Paw Tracks) 


2) 
COME FOR BREAKFAST 
STAY FOR COCKTANS 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 6-8pm. 
$10, $5 with student /.D. 
Frames screening with Q & A by Grahame Weinbren 


& 
SPRING GARDEN 


hitp://www.plainporade.org for more info 


| 
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THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


THE BUREAU OF 


OCTOBER 2004 


funds, cattle, toothpaste. Land development. I 

stayed up many nights, burning fossil fuels, 
armed with a bevy of magic markers and posterboards 
of many colors, making charts. 1 examined the evi- 
dence and heeded the counsel of various radio and tel- 
evision personalities. I read the newspapers of record. I 
neglected my affairs, and also matters of personal 
hygiene. At the end of these days of madness, I came 
to the conclusion—as you, were you to repeat my own 
experiments, surely would—that over the course of the 
last 150 years, there has been but one foolproof way to 
turn Money into Capital, and that is the purchase of 
Works of Art. 


I had tried everything. Stocks, bonds, mutual 


RYAN McGINLEY 


DUEL OF THE OLD McMASTERS 


VS. 


RYAN McGINNESS 


Can You Tell the Difference Between a Masterpiece and a Forgery? 


BY HENRY FLOSS 


Of course, I encountered some hurdles, but I 
surmounted them with nary a crease of my trousers, 
demonstrating a flair and panache not unbecoming 
to one of my station. For instance, I learned that not 
all works are Art. And some are already owned! 
Luckily, all Art is for sale. This I learned from a 
gentleman who took me to a watering hole on a cor- 
ner of the island of Manhattan. Thin tie man, he 
bought me beverages that came in tall glasses with 
exotic fruits. His excellently-manicured hands sug- 
gested class, polish and possible bisexuality. But I 
was not so easily seduced. He spoke very quickly, 
peppering his speech with the words of foreign 
tongues. I sensed a kindred spirit, although I would 


be remiss did I not confess to have failed to catch 
the last of his lengthy and numerous directives. My 
thoughts wandered. I had visions of myself, the toast 
of all towns, lifted on the shoulders of giants. 
Beautiful giants. Beautiful visions. 

He spoke of two great McMasters, young lions (as 
I was, now so many seasons past!) whose hot Irish 
blood mixed smooth with their years of toil in great 
obscurity. How my heart beat for their passion! How 
my pockets yearned to jingle! The waiter removed my 
steak before I had finished eating, and I examined the 
portfolios the dealer spread across the table like so 
many lovely playing cards. 

But could I trust that all these images had truly 
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coffeehouses supports sustainable farming | 


Philadelphia’s new co-op of independent 


Independents, 


Jae cee RON RRR 


; 


co-ops through Equal Exchange 


: PORE ROAD) Ne than Orca eters GL 


EQUAL EXCHANGE guarantees that: 


- Every cup you drink is 100% fairly traded 
- Every cup of coffee is made from the highest 


quality arabica coffee beans 


- Every cup is produced by democratically 


organized cooperatives 


- Every cup helps small farmers to receive a fair 


price for their work. 


WWW.EQUALEXCHANGE.COM 


MOSTLY BOOKS 


529 Bainbridge Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19147 
(215) 238-9838 
Open: Mon.-Thur.; 12-7, Fri.-Sun.: 11-9 


rea ST . 


OVER 50,000 QUALITY 
USED BOOKS 


BARGAIN VINTAGE FURNITURE 


SNAPSHOTS « POSTCARDS « MAGAZINES 
CDs + RECORDS + NICK-NACKS 


WE SWAP BOOKS! 


YES! he was told to stop | 
drinking milk, but pie 
without milk is an un- 
bearable way to start 
one's morning 


“ 20WORDS.ORG 


REDLETTERS 


CO O42 7a 
E800 Point Lookout Road 
Sain Marys City, MO 
QO 6 BE. 


Mugshots: CoffeeHouse & JuiceBar 
21st & Fairmount Ave. 
267.514.7145 Fax 267.514.7146 
Located directly across from the 
Eastern State Penitentiary 
www.MugshotsCoffeehouse.com 


Joe Coffee 

11th & Wainut St. 

215.592.7384 Fox 215.546.2272 
www. joecoffeebar.com 


Infusion 
7133 Germantown Ave. 
215-248-1718 


Green Line Cafe 

4239 Baltimore Ave. 
216.222.3431 
www.GreenLineCafe.com 


PHILADELPHT A 


RECORD 
EXCHANGE 


618 South Sth Street (215) 925 7892 


publ 


— 


been created by the masterful index finger of Ryan 
McGinley and and the skillful clicking of Ryan 
McGinness’s mouse? Was it not possible that my new 
acquaintance may have sought to, as I have heard oth- 
ers say, “take me for a ride?” I am vigilant in all matters | 
concerning my finances. I will not repeat the errors I | 
made with the so-called “Internet.” Where others are 
content to speculate, Floss must be sure. 

Readers, puzzlers, art historians of all ages! Help | 
me choose which of the above images are the True and | 
Original Works of Art and which are the works of | 
imposters and imitators, destined to fall, with all our 


DIRECTIONS 


he stages of Sotheby’s and corridors of 

Christie’s are dusted with the sweat of 
genius, but the walls are filled with pouches of 
shiny, shiny fool’s gold. Can you tell the 
McFormer from the McLatter? Blow the wheat 
from the chaff. Wedge the coin between your 
teeth and bite, hard. Good luck, puzzlers! The 
correct answers are listed below. 


RANKINGS 


PERFECT SCORE: Dealer 

7-8 CORRECT: Curator 

5-6 CORRECT: Graduate Student 

3-4 CORRECT: Critic 

2 Correct: Collector 

1 CorRECT: Grantwriter 

ZERO CORRECT: Here for the free wine. 


many statues of sand, to the occasionally sweet- 
smelling, but always infernal, dustbin of history. # | 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW 
215-287-3492 


CECE 
OOROR 


THE BOOK TRADER 


OPEN EVERYDAY 
IOAM-IOPM 


7-9 NORTH 2ND STREET 
PRILADELPMIA PA 19106 
215 925 ODI 
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shirts that say something 


—_ 
Suburban White 
Kids Unite! 


smoke yourself thin 


Bringing you liberty 
whether you like it 


Stars 
diving too slowly in a town neat you 


36 original designs on 100% 
cotton regular tees, fitted 
tees, and hoodies 


for a limited time, t-shirts are 


on sale for ony $9, so buy 
until your credit card Is sore 


not for the 
politically correct. 


heretikinc.com 


TROPHY BIKES 


UNIVERSITY 
CITY’S 
INDEPENDENT 
BICYCLE SHOP 


SALES + SERVICE » RENTALS * CLASSES + TOURS 


City + Touring Bikes 
Road, Single Speed, 
Fixed Gear + Track Bikes 
Cyclo-Cross, Mountain 
And Folding Bikes 


Skilled Repairs 
Custom Wheelbuilding 
Bike Fitting Services 


LOCKS © HELMETS ¢ BAGS 
CLOTHING + ACCESSORIES 


3131 WALNUT STREET 
215.222.2020 


WWW.TROPHYBIKES.COM 


